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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ANTED: Singing groups to make use of our fine circulating 
library of choral music consisting of: Mass in B Minor, 
Christmas Oratorio, St. Matthew Passion, Missa Solemnis, Ger- 
man Requiem, Triumphal Hymn, Beatitudes, Judas Maccabaeus, 
Messiah, Creation, Elijah, Hymn of Praise, St. Paul, Mozart and 
Verdi Requiem, Blessed Damozel and Stabat Mater. The most 
popular scores, thus far, have been Blessed Damozel and Crea- 
tion and reservations for these should be made without delay— 
our policy is ‘‘first come, first served.’’ These works are sent out 
at a nominal rental and handling charge, plus transportation 
charges. Scores of letters of appreciation and commendation 
have come to this office from colleges using this collection and we 
trust there will be a demand for every one of the works this year. 


HE HUMANITIES AFTER THE WAR, published by the 

Princeton University Press, is a collection of seven thoughtful 
and thought-provoking articles. In an excellent preface to the 
collection, the editor, Norman Foerster, states: ‘‘The object of 
this group of essays is to consider the proper place of the hu- 
manities in higher education after the war. The war itself 
placed them in an ambiguous position. On the one hand they 
were neglected in favor of technical interests essential in the 
winning of the war. On the other hand what the humanities seek 
to preserve and promote constituted the very aim of our fighting 
in a world in danger of being overwhelmed by the inhumanities. 
Against an expert barbarism misusing science we proposed to 
defend the values of civilization—justice, decency, tolerance, 
freedom, including academic freedom to pursue knowledge. 
These values we had foolishly taken for granted. After the 
war, if we are not to repeat that tragic error, they must be 
cherished and extended.’ The topics and authors are: ‘‘Free- 
dom and the Liberal Arts’? by Wendell L. Willkie; ‘‘The Hu- 
manities in an Absolutist World’’ by Roscoe Pound; ‘‘A 
University Prepared for Victory’? by Norman Foerster; ‘‘The 
Realities of Our Common Life’’ by Theodore M. Greene; ‘‘The 
Burden of Humanism’’ by Abraham Flexner; ‘‘ Civilization and 
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the Arts’’ by William Macneile Dixon; ‘‘A New View of the 
World’’ by Gordon Keith Chalmers. 


P# BETA KAPPA HAS CHOSEN as Executive Secretary of 

the United Chapters Dr. Hiram Haydn. He succeeds Dean 
William A. Shimer of Bucknell University who is now a Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy and is in charge of the Navy V-12 program 
at Emory and Henry College in Virginia. Dr. Haydn received 
his A.B. degree at Amherst College, his A.M. at Western Reserve 
University and his Ph.D. at Columbia University. He comes to 
his new task from the faculty of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina where he was associate professor 
of English. His grandfather, bearing the same name, served as 
President of Western Reserve University and founded Flora 
Stone Mather College. 


(THE ASSOCIATION OF Y.M.C.A. SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES held its annual meeting in Cincinnati on January 
10-11, 1944. Officers until 1945 are: President—Dr. K. E. 
Norris, Sir George Williams College, Montreal; Vice-Presidents 
—Dr. J. C. Nichols, Fenn College, Cleveland; Dr. E. L. Clarke, 
Multnomah College, Portland (Oregon); John D. Churchill, 
Springfield Division, Northeastern University (Massachusetts) ; 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. C. Bussey, Dayton Y.M.C.A. College. 


IRST PORTUGUESE READER by Scanlon and Cilley, re- 

cently published by Oxford University Press of New York, 
is a timely aid in fostering the Good Neighbor Policy. It has 
been written for beginners. The selections are arranged in order 
of difficulty. Since familiar subjects are treated, a practical vo- 
cabulary is gradually obtained. The book should be in demand, 
since so many colleges are now adding Portuguese to their cur- 
riculum. 


BEGINN ING SPANISH: LATIN-AMERICAN CULTURE, by 

William S. Hendrix, is another valuable, recent contribution 
to the promotion of the Good Neighbor Policy. It includes a 
suitable number of maps and illustrations. The text contains 
sufficient grammar and vocabulary for the first year of college 
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or the first two years of high school. The book is admirably ar- 
ranged for the development of conversational capacity in Span- 
ish. Published by Harper & Brothers. 


NEW FRONTIERS IN COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION, ed- 

ited by John Dale Russell, is a report of the proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Higher Institutions held under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago. 


STWAR SERVICES COMMITTEE is a student organiza- 

tion under the chairmanship of Frederic de Hoffmann, 
founded at Harvard University last fall. Its aim is to stimulate 
student interest in the formulation of plans for winning the 
peace after World War II, similar in aim to the work being done 
by the faculties under the aegis of the Universities Committee on 
Postwar International Problems. 


DE. FRANK AYDELOTTE in his BREAKING THE ACA- 

DEMIC LOCK STEP gives an examination and appraisal of 
a variety of typical plans for the use of the honors system in the 
colleges and universities of our country. Institutions which have 
already worked in this field, as well as others which contemplate 
the introduction of a plan, will find this an indispensable aid to 
wise developments. Published by Harper & Brothers. 


(THE PURPOSE of HOW TO USE LETTERS IN COLLEGE 

PUBLIC RELATIONS by William H. Butterfield is to point 
out some of the best opportunities to utilize personal letters, and 
to illustrate effective procedure in realizing the maximum results 
from them. Harper & Brothers, publishers. 


COMMISSION ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP of the 
Catholic University of America has published BETTER 
MEN FOR BETTER TIMES as a statement of the purposes and 
ideals which have given direction and guidance to the work of 
the Commission. It is also, necessarily, a clear and vivid presen- 
tation of the problems which face Christian education in our 
present-day American society. It is, the Commission believes, a 
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volume interesting not only to the educator but to all men and 
women who sincerely desire the continuance of our American 
democracy. 


E DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY, edited by Henry Pratt 

Fairchild with the collaboration of many eminent sociologists, 
blazes a new trail in consolidating and standardizing the usage © 
of the best writers and scholars in its field. It provides a precise 
working terminology, thereby adding to the scientific standing of 
Sociology. It helps to avoid many misunderstandings, both aca- 
demic and popular. Philosophical Library, New York. 


HARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO, edited 

_ by Otto Klineberg, is the final volume to be published in the 
Negro in American Life Series. It assembles the independent 
investigations of a score of outstanding American students of the 
Negro into various racial characteristics having an interpretative 
bearing on Negro stereotypes. It will be helpful to social sci- 
entists as well as the general reader concerned with the Negro 
problem in providing a survey of what is known about Negro 
intelligence, personality, attitudes, psychological differences, 
mental diseases, etc., with some suggestions of the direction in 
which future research might profitably be undertaken. Harper 
& Brothers, publishers. 


(THE LEBANON COUNTY MENTAL HEALTH CLINIC, un- 

der the chairmanship of N. M. Grier, has been in vigorous 
operation for nearly 10 years. The clinic has had the coopera- 
tion of the college administrators and church leaders in its area. 
It has recently held successful conferences on Religion and 
Health. 


THE SELECTION OF FACULTY MEMBERS FOR 

CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES is a doctoral disserta- 
tion, published recently by Kenneth Alton Brown of Hastings 
College, Nebraska, which contains much valuable data of interest 
to college administrators. Some interesting conclusions are 
reached concerning the selection, qualifications, sources of supply 
and recruitment of competent college staff members. 
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WITH DUE RESPECT FOR THE PREOCCUPATION of 
institutions of higher learning with investigation, it would 
be a sad day were this college ever to sacrifice its teaching func- 
tion—the transmission of knowledge and understanding—for the 
type of investigation that passes for research in many institu- 
tions. A great faculty, however, should be sufficiently interested 
in new discoveries and new developments in the intellectual realm 
to participate in them. It is the duty of the administration, and 
it is cheerfully accepted, to encourage the investigative spirit 
wherever it may appear within the Faculty. But we should 
never forget that this institution has a heritage of great teaching. 
‘‘The liberal arts colleges in this country should not strive for 
uniformity of development. Many fear that the lack of agree- 
ment in academic circles regarding liberal arts education has 
weakened their case. They point to the uniform pattern of 
medical education, of engineering education, and the like. They 
eringe from the seeming chaos of inquiry, opinion and argu- 
ment that surrounds discussion of the liberal arts. However, 
there is one consideration that is more than compensating. The 
eolleges in this country were nurtured in differing geographical, 
economic and religious environments, and have worked out vary- 
ing philosophies of education and patterns of instruction. The 
reputation and fame of our best institutions rest upon their 
unique contributions to American education; in fact so closely 
is the worth of an institution bound up with its heritage that 
imitation by others is crude and imperfect... . 

‘‘The College is not primarily interested in equipping students 
to gain a livelihood. The acquisition of skills, such as the 
mechanical trades, journalism and the like, are better done else- 
where. The College affords a fundamental training in the sci- 
ences, the social studies and the humanities. Such minimal 
training is a sine qua non in the equipment of an educated citi- 
zen, as well as for one embarking upon serious professional tech- 
nical training.’’—Excerpt from the annual report of President 
John E. Pomfret, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

(7OVERNMENT HOSPITALS NEED OCCUPATIONAL 

. THERAPISTS. 4s increasing numbers of injured soldiers 
return to the hospitals, more and more occupational therapists 
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are needed to aid in their adjustment to normal life. Both ex- 
perienced and inexperienced therapists are needed. The salary 
range of these positions is $1,970 to $2,433 a year, including 
overtime pay. Further information on positions and forms for 
applying can be obtained from first- and second-class post offices 
or from the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. (. 


(COLONEL EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK, a personal friend 

of Charles McCarthy during the last ten years of his life, has 
constructed a warm and glowing biography of this man, who was 
a constructive worker behind the scenes, a social inventor of the 
first magnitude, a warm-hearted, imaginative Irishman and a 
true public servant in the highest meaning of the term. The 
‘account should be of interest to librarians, legislators, political 
scientists and educators and will be a revelation to the general 
public, which has not heretofore realized the greatness of Me- 
Carthy of Wisconsin. Published by Columbia University Press, 
New York. 


Bow STRINGS is a stirring story by David Cheyney. It isa 

novel of adventure and romance with accurate historical 
background of twelfth-century England. It is full of humor, 
tragedy and thrilling romance. Publishers, Bruce Humphries, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


CHOOL AND CHURCH: THE AMERICAN WAY by Con- 
rad Henry Moehlman is an historical study of the relation 
between public education and the American way of life between 
1620 and 1943. It is a criticism and a rejection of contemporary 
efforts to return formal religious instruction to the classrooms 
of the public schools. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


THE TASK OF LAW is a compilation of lectures delivered by 

Roscoe Pound on ‘‘Why Law,”’’ ‘‘ What Is Law’’ and ‘‘ What 
May Be Done Through Law’’ at Franklin and Marshall College. 
Published by Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 


J HILLIS MILLER and Dorothy V. N. Brooks in their book 
* THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN WAR AND 
AFTER give a careful statement of the effects of the war on 
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current college conditions and the prospects for postwar higher 
education. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


wo SHALL BE EDUCATED by W. Lloyd Warner, Robert 

J. Havighurst and Martin Loeb, is a unique study of the ex- 
tent to which our boast of equality of educational opportunity in 
America is actually a fact. Impressive evidence is arrayed in 
terms economic, cultural, social and administrative to support 
the view that equality is only partly realized. Thoughtful pro- 
posals are offered for improving the conditions described. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


[HE 1944 EDITION OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 

MORALE, compiled by Benjamin Chubak, which was pub- 
lished last year by the War Service Committee of the S.P.S.S.I. 
at Harvard University, is now available. It contains books and 
periodical articles which have appeared in scholarly and popular 
journals on the subject of morale and military psychology and 
covers the years 1937-1943 (inclusive). Many of the items are 
annotated and an index is provided for ready reference. Copies 
may be obtained at $1.00 by writing to the compiler at 5—76th 
Street, North Bergen, New Jersey. 


E CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 
is a fine, forceful and timely statement by President Walter 
K. Greene of Wofford College. It is an expansion of the Joseph 
M. Carr Lecture given by the author at Mount Union College in 
October, 1943. The brochure made such an impression on our 
new Commission on Christian Education that complimentary 
copies were sent each member college affiliated with the Commis- 
sion. The following ‘‘Conclusion’’ indicates the type of presen- 
tation to be found in the monograph: 
While there are many points of view from which ‘‘The 
Christian College in the Postwar World’’ might profitably 


be discussed, the four preceding topics * were selected be- 

cause they deal with aspects of the Christian college vitally 

*Time and the Christian College Program, Mechanics and Dynamics of 
the Christian College Program, The Curriculum of the Christian College, 
Administrative Aid to the Improvement of Instruction in the Christian 
College. 
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related to its fundamental character, purpose, and program. 

The Christian college that, throughout the years of its 
history and in spite of the competitive strain created by the 
vocational trend in higher education, has held fast to its 
ideal of liberal education, has developed its mechanics and 
has kept itself alive by continued experimentation in cur- 
riculum-building and progressive administrative procedures 
may reasonably ignore the attempt to alter radically its 
inherent structure. The Christian college that has permitted 
its structure, purpose and program to be weakened and dis- 
eased by the infiltration of educational germs foreign to its 
fundamental nature may well take note of the proposed 
suggestion for its dissolution and seek diligently to mend its 
ways. 

There has never been a more pressing situation in the ex- 
perience of the Christian college than the present one that 
makes it obligatory upon the college to secure now an ade- 
quate physical plant and increased endowment and scholar- 
ship funds in order to fortify itself against the current fear 
of present inflation and postwar economic depression. If, 
through wise, public administration, these twin-evils never 
come, the college will be all the better prepared to meet the 
need of increased mechanics in the postwar world. 

Far more important, however, than the need of mechanics 
is the need for preserving, in postwar America, the Christian 
college ideal of liberal education. In this ideal lies a sure 
basis of hope for the preservation of the freedom of the hu- 
man spirit and the right of individual initiative. 

There were two Plymouth Rocks. One was physical, and 
John Alden was the first to set foot on it. But the other 
was spiritual—the essential worth of the individual, the es- 
sential sacredness of the individual soul. Upon this spiritual 
Plymouth Rock rest all the stones of freedom that constitute 
the ideals of democracy—freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of worship, freedom from want, freedom 
from fear and freedom of individual enterprise. To strive 
to preserve, as the true, American way of life, the right of 
individual initiative, which includes all our cherished free- 
doms, will be both the privilege and the responsibility of the 
Christian college of liberal arts in the postwar world. 

The curriculum of the Christian coliege should be flexible 
but not so diversified as to destroy the unity of aim and di- 
rection of the college itself. It should not be regarded as a 
mere mechanical device to be enlarged under pressure by 
the addition of courses irrelevant to the total purpose and 
program of the college. It should be regarded as one or- 
ganic instrument for the fulfillment of the ideals of the col- 
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lege in the lives of students selected among applicants who 
will profit most by that type of curriculum. 

One of the reasons for the disintegration of some colleges 
is the conception of the curriculum as a mere mechanical 
device for the achievement of college aims. However sound 
may be the aims of these colleges, this false conception of 
the curriculum is responsible for the fact that, in these dis- 
eased colleges, the curriculum has been made not in accord- 
ance with any sound principle of curriculum construction 
but by the mechanical addition, combination and multipli- 
eation of courses without regard to a basic principle that 
would justify their inclusion in the curriculum. This practice 
accounts for the presence of ‘‘mediocrity,’’ ‘‘triviality’’ and 
‘“‘yvocationalism’’ in the college curriculum—diseases that 
President Hutchins, in Education for Freedom, has so ably 
pointed out and attacked as having taken over the course of 
study because we have no unifying principle, ‘‘no standard 
by which to judge them.’’ 

In this connection the statement was also made that ‘‘We 
have little to offer as a substitute for a sound curriculum 
except talk of personality, ‘character,’ and great teachers, 
the slogans of educational futilitarianism.’’ No effectwe 
college would think of offering anything as a substitute for 
a sound curriculum, but, since no one of us possesses the 
whole truth, a college is under no obligation to accept any 
particular theory of what constitutes a sound curriculum. 
It is genuinely worth while for one who is pre-eminently 
qualified by education and experience to present his theory 
of how to construct a sound curriculum, but this should not 
preclude the consideration of other theories of curriculum- 
building that may be quite as sound. Dogmatism is as 
detrimental to educational progress as any other ‘‘isms.’’ 
It is exceedingly difficult for a college to determine what 
theory of curriculum-building is most sound. For example, 
many advocate a curriculum-core centered in the social sci- 
ences; some, in the humanities; and some, in metaphysics. 

Moreover, the disparaging evaluation of personality, char- 
acter and great teachers, in the above statement, is evidently 
the result of a widespread notion that the moment a man’s 
personality enters into the art of teaching the man himself 
becomes less effective in the scientific impartation of knowl- 
edge. The Christian college holds to the principle that a 
superior personality is cardinal to the most effective teach- 
ing and there is certainly no incongruity between this prin- 
ciple and the aim of education that is defined as ‘‘wisdom 
and goodness.’’ 
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No other point of view from which the Christian college 
may be considered is more important than that which con- 
cerns itself with the improvement of instruction—instruction 
not merely for the cultivation of the intellect in the narrow 
sense but instruction for the complete and harmonious de- 
velopment of the human personality. 

The main concern of college instructors is the art of teach- 
ing. Some of the poorest teachers I have known have a 
reputation for being great scholars. An effective college 
teacher is as much interested in arousing the intellectual 
curiosity of a student as he is in acquiring knowledge or 
writing a book. 

Teachers in a Christian college should not only have a 
superior personality but should also be men and women of 
Christian integrity and devotion, of broad, cultural back- 
ground and of scholarly ability in their chosen fields. They 
may be specialists, if one pleases, but not so narrow as to 
make them ignorant of the kinship of their special fields to 
other fields of related knowledge or too busy with their 
special studies to build for themselves a sound and whole- 
some philosophy of life. 

College teachers are the potters. The curriculum for a 
liberal education is the wheel. Students are the living clay, 
having a part, under the potter’s influence, in the process of 
moulding. The excellence of the finished vessel depends not 
only upon the texture of the clay but also upon the ideal 
pattern that shapes itself in the potter’s mind and the skill 
with which he turns the wheel. 
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ARTS PROGRAM 


[N recognition of his outstanding contribution to liberal arts 

education Eric T. Clarke, the first director of the Arts Pro- 
gram, and for the past four years executive secretary of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, will receive the degree of Doctor 
of Laws at the commencement of Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania, on May 20. Captain Edward Ricken- 
backer will be honored with the degree of Doctor of Science on 
the same occasion. 

Among the twenty-one new Associates elected to membership 
in the National Academy of Design on March 29 were two Arts 
Program visitors, Millard Sheets and Warren B. Mack. This is 
the first year that watercolorists as a separate group have been 
admitted to membership in the Academy and Mr. Sheets was 
among the nine painters elected in this category. Dr. Mack was 
among the three representatives of the graphic arts chosen. 

It is not often that distinction is achieved in two such divergent 
fields as science and art, but Dr. Mack, who is head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture at Pennsylvania State College and has made 
significant contributions to research in plant nutrition, has found 
time in his busy career to develop his ‘‘hobby’’ of wood engraving 
to a degree of perfection which a professional artist might envy. 
Perhaps part of the explanation lies in the fact that Dr. Mack 
sees a relationship between agriculture and the graphic arts, 
which he points out in informal meetings on college visits. 

Otto Luening, who with his wife Ethel, has visited many col- 
leges during the past six years, will transfer next year from 
Bennington College to Barnard. Mrs. Luening will remain at 
Bennington but will of course plan to spend a great deal of time 
in New York! She appeared as soloist with the League of Com- 
posers on April 25. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


IS COMMISSION is the continuation of the National Con. 

ference of Church-Related Colleges, which became a perma- 
nent Commission of the Association of American Colleges, after 
an invitation by officials of the Association and by official vote 
at the annual meeting. Before April 1, more than 360 colleges 
had paid their fees as participating colleges in the work of the 
Commission. The office of the Commission is at 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


BY PARTICIPATING COLLEGES is meant those. institutions, 

both four-year and junior colleges, which are approved by the 
National Commission, which contribute to the support of the 
work of the Commission by the payment of the annual dues (at 
present held at $15.00), and which will have the right of voice 
and vote in the annual meeting, held during the period when the 
Association of American Colleges holds its annual meeting, 
Those colleges which are members of the Association will be so 
designated on the annual list which is published. 


LREADY THE NATIONAL COMMISSION has sent gratis 
to the participating colleges two booklets which have elicited 
great commendation: The Christian College in the Postwar 
World, by Walter Kirkland Greene, president of Wofford Col- 
lege, and War, Peace, and Reconstruction (a classified bibliog- 
raphy), by Hans Aufricht. The former is thought-provoking for 
college presidents and faculties; the latter is invaluable for pro- 
fessors of the social sciences, especially in preparing new courses 
for the postwar world. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY for the church-related 
. eolleges has been formed to study the problems involved in 
a larger use of radio, news items, the Journal of Christian Higher 
Education and other media, which may be utilized in the inter- 
ests of the cause. The members of the sub-committee are: Presi- 
dent Carter Davidson of Knox College, President Harlie Smith 
of William Woods College, and President Ralph W. Lloyd of 
Maryville College. 
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THE ENROLMENT IN THE CHURCH-RELATED COL- 

LEGES shows a drop of 29.2 per cent for the four-year col- 
leges and only 16 per cent for the junior colleges. These figures 
were obtained from 74 per cent of the 770 church-related colleges 
in the United States through the office of the former National 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges. The returns show also 
that 72.4 per cent of the students are women. President Walters 
of the University of Cincinnati, in his annual study which in- 
eludes all types of schools, found that the decline was 38.6 per 
cent. All returns show that the church-related colleges are not 
dying and that more consideration will need to be given to the 
education of women. 


ILITARY UNITS ON THE CAMPUSES of church-related 
colleges have been exerting a favorable influence, according 

to reports from 210 of these colleges with 270 military units. 
These reports were sent to the office of the National Conference 
last fall. Some of the comments were: spirit raised by the pres- 
ence of these boys . . . make for better order and more enthusi- 
asm for physical training . . . do more serious work in Army 


unit than average college unit used to do . . . a growing spirit 
of hard work . . . seems to have given regular students a more 
serious attitude toward their work .. . more punctuality and 
few disciplinary problems because of military discipline . . . so 
far academic experience is salutary .. . triples administrative 
problems . . . financially barely breaking even. 


OOKING AHEAD was a key-note in the annual report of the 

Executive Secretary, Dr. Gould Wickey, to the National Con- 
ference of Church-Related Colleges. He indicated that to meet 
the problems of the postwar world the colleges must develop a 
Christian philosophy of education, or an educational program 
based on a Christian philosophy of life; the colleges must clarify 
their thinking on the problem of freedom; the colleges must de- 
velop curricula which are more vitally and realistically related 
to the actual life of the graduate; and the colleges must guide 
students into intelligent decisions, based upon a just interpreta- 
tion of all the facts and maintained with a glowing conviction 
of the reality of the truth involved. 














EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW 


WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY 
CHANCELLOR, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 






T has been faithfully reported that when Adam and Eve were 

leaving the Garden of Eden, Adam thoughtfully remarked, 
‘‘This is certainly an age of transition.’’ Yes, every age is an 
age of transition. Every age is a time of change. The sole dif- 
ference is the degree of change. 

Because we are all impressed by the fact of change in our 
shrinking air age world and since the future will doubtless bring 
even more striking evidence of technical advance, one of the 
insistent duties of the school and college is to educate youth for 
change. This is so obvious that it should have the force of an 
educational axiom. It would be an appropriate maxim for the 
schools of any age. Yet curiously it is still a novel and disturb- 
ing idea, fiercely resisted in the great majority of our schools, 

Thus, among our professional schools we have the spectacle of 
medical colleges graduating many students prepared for change 
in medical treatment and surgery but unprepared for the in- 
evitable impact of socialized medicine and unfamiliar with the 
phenomenal progress of industrial medicine. We have schools of 
architecture graduating students unprepared for a day of pre- 
fabricated, mass-produced functional homes. We have schools of 
business administration training students for immediate service 
as secretaries, accountants or credit men, but leaving them igno- 
rant of the nature of the political and economic revolution 
sweeping the world and unprepared for the duties of citizenship 
in a time of threatening inflation, depression, chaos and war. 

At the secondary level, it must be confessed that the schools 
have radically changed their course offerings and have made 
reorganization the order of the day. Yet here the change has 
often been shortsighted. Under the urgent demands of war, 
preparation for citizenship or for college has been relegated to 
the background and ad hoc vocational education has come to the 
center of the stage. So quickly did the high schools make them- 


Nore: First appeared in Think, Vol. IX, No. 11, November, 1943, 
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selves over, that in the year 1941-42, the first year of the war, 
more than 3,000,000 high school students were enrolled in courses 
in blueprint reading, radio mechanics, airplane mechanics, map- 
making, drafting, sheet metal work and other practical subjects 
leading to employment in war industries or service in the armed 
forces. The number is doubtless still larger at the present time. 

It may be that the change was necessary as a war measure. 
When the nation is in desperate danger, perhaps the motto of 
the school and college temporarily becomes the adage, Carpe diem 
(Seize the day). Surely, however, it requires no great wisdom 
to see that good schools prepare for tomorrow as well as today. 
In educating youth for change, we must do more than equip 
them with the skills needed for their first jobs. In a slave state 
vocational training may be education enough. For the education 
of free men much more is required. 

At both the secondary and collegiate levels, science, mathe- 
matics and terminal vocational programs have been crowding out 
the humanities and the social sciences. There has been a steady 
diminution of interest in general or liberal education. There has 
been growing resistance to education for the living of a life as 
distinguished from education for the earning of a living. 
Whether this state of affairs is temporary or permanent, no one 
can say, but so long as it continues it is ominous for the future. 

If anything is clear in this bewildering and chaotic world, it is 
the unbalance between scientific advance and social control. We 
have a world of twentieth century technology and stone age in- 
ternational relations; a world of unlimited production and un- 
controlled hatred and greed; a world of magnificent intellectual 
achievement and of catastrophic moral failure; a world of magic 
and of wonder endangered by ignorance of human relations and 
the art of government. Thus the instruments designed for free- 
dom have become tools of the new barbarians and for all the 
promise of the new day, it may again be written, ‘‘ Where there is 
no vision the people perish.’’ 

In the research laboratory of General Motors there hung for 
many years a photograph of the gigantic industrial plant, the 
Barney and Smith Car Company. On a brass plaque below it 
was this story: 
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Above is a picture of the greatest enterprise in America in 
its day. It produced most of the wooden passenger cars 
then used by the railways of America. Its profits were 
great. Its stock sold above par. Its officers were leaders of 
business. One day a man walked in with plans for a steel 
ear. The directors considered them politely and handed 
them back. They were not interested in a steel car. They 
were building wooden cars which they said could not be im- 
proved. The man took his blueprints to another concern 
which adopted them. Five years later this great plant was 
a collection of empty buildings. The corporation was in 
bankruptcy and the stockholders did not receive a dollar for 
their once valuable stock. 

This is the kind of story Americans understand. We can see it 
repeated in every generation. We know that adjustment to 
change and progress through change are the price of survival. 
It should not be difficult to see that students should be prepared 
for this experience by their training in school and college. It 
may, however, be less easy to demonstrate that education in pre- 
paring for the future should keep in mind social as well as 
technological change and that the vision of the school should be 
global and not parochial. To educate soundly for the future, 
schools must have a wider view than their present concept of 
vocational education. If a school is really to prepare youth for 
the earning of a living it must look beyond the immediate job 
and survey a world in which fundamentals are of more enduring 
value than a single specialized skill. It must understand that in 
a changing world trades, too, become outmoded and that with 
new machines the skill desired today may not be the skill needed 
tomorrow. 

Important, moreover, as is the preparation for earning a liv- 
ing, this is by no means the only or even the chief responsibility 
of our schools and colleges. The school is concerned with general 
education—education for the common life. And in educating 
for change the school must prepare its boys and girls for a life 
in a very different kind of world. It will be very different in its 
productive power; very different in its means of communication 
and transportation ; very different in the new opportunities open 
to women; very different in the increase of leisure time; very 
different in the complexity of social and political organization. 
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It will, however, continue to face many of the same problems. 
Juvenile delinquency is not merely a war-time phenomenon. It 
has increased markedly for twenty years, and it will be one of 
the most menacing of our post-war problems. Our changed view 
as to the sanctity of marriage cannot be blamed on the war. 
Nevertheless, hasty war marriages will probably accelerate the 
divorce rate in the coming years of peace and the break-down of 
family life is certain to be a distressing and persistent national 
problem. Here the school has a major responsibility and one it 
has not as yet assumed. 

If the school is to prepare for life in the world of tomorrow, it 
must train its students for citizenship, for health, for leisure, for 
marriage and the home, for racial understanding and for interna- 
tional good will and brotherhood. It must teach values as well 
as facts. It must teach faith and hope, love and courage. And 
in so doing it must fill old needs in better ways, finding new 
methods of discharging both old and new responsibilities. 

In many respects the school that prepares for change must be- 
come a new enterprise. It must have a new kind of teacher, a 
new kind of curriculum, a greatly widened responsibility. Profit- 
ing from the lesson of war-time education it must define its ob- 
jectives more clearly ; it must make use of the new tools in testing 
and measurement, the new methods of teaching foreign language, 
the new mechanical aids of radio, photography, the motion pic- 
ture, phonograph records, maps, charts and the new approaches 
to individualized education. Yet in one essential respect it 
should not be new at all. In the teaching of faith and courage, 
in its confidence in the power of the human reason and its respect 
for the individual it must do what good schools and colleges have 
been doing for a long time. 

What is needed is a recovery of a faith we have almost lost, the 
faith of our fathers. In recounting the history of religious faith 
in ancient Greece, Gilbert Murray calls attention to the contrast 
between the fearlessness, sanity and reliance on reason of the 
great schools of thought of the fourth century B. C. and the 
superstition, fear and credulous faith so characteristic of the 
centuries immediately preceding the emergence and spread of 
Christianity. So notable was the retreat from reason and cour- 
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age that Murray calls this stage of Greek religion, ‘‘The Failure 
of Nerve.’’ 

We cannot press too far the parallels between that age and 
ours, although they are many. But we would be blind indeed if 
we did not see a similar contrast between the courage and faith 
of the American pioneer and the sense of frustration and defeat- 
ism that has been so general a mood in recent years. 

Ours is a land made great by faith and by faith particularly 
in the power of religion, the power of the human reason and the 
infinite worth of the individual. Thus we have laid great stress 
on schools and colleges and have fashioned a free society in 
which the individual has many rights anterior to government. 
Thanks to our great natural resources and our faith in these 
basic postulates, we have achieved a strength unmatched by any 
rival power. Never before has any people enjoyed so high a 
standard of living. Nowhere is there a land of brighter promise. 

Curiously, however, for more than a full decade we have been 
more conscious of our faults than of our virtues. As President 
Wriston of Brown University says, ‘‘For years the accent has 
been on the failure of our institutions. Disastrous, negative at- 
titudes arose in a generation which had missed great prizes, peace 
and the conquest of poverty, by a narrow margin and having 
lost them, lost hope. Ortega y Gasset well described this epoch 
when he said that it was superior to other times but inferior to 
itself, strong indeed, but at the same time uncertain of its destiny 
. . . proud of its strength and at the same time fearing it.’’ 

These last years have been a time of retreat from reason, of 
abdication from personal responsibility and of moral and spirit- 
ual miasma. Free enterprise has been on the defensive. Religion 
has been on the defensive. State-ism has gained more and more 
ground at the expense of the individual. Democracy itself has 
been under prolonged and bitter attack. As a people, we have 
remained mute and dispirited, while values have been flagrantly 
mislabeled and age-old tyrannies have masqueraded under such 
banners as the New Order, the Co-Prosperity Sphere, or the 
Wave of the Future. 

A gentle Epicurean named Diogenes who lived in Cappadocia 
about two hundred A. D. said of his time, ‘‘But now the most of 
men lie sick as it were of the pestilence in their false beliefs 
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about the world and the tale of them increases; for by imitation 
they take the disease from one another like sheep.’’ This has 
been true of our time also. Once more we have seen a failure of 
nerve. 

To be sure, the war has already brought about a reappraisal of 
values and we are no longer as sick as we were. Nevertheless, the 
most critical need of America is still the recovery of a living 
faith in the postulates and the institutions of democracy. We 
are united as a people in self-defense and we shall put to flight 
our enemies. The military victory is now certain and it may 
come more quickly than we first thought. It is not yet clear, 
however, that the victory will bring us closer to the freedom for 
which we are sacrificing so much of life and treasure. More and 
more, under the regimentation of war, we have been building a 
state after the totalitarian models we have affected to despise. 
While the new controls may be necessary to the successful prose- 
cution of the war, it is becoming increasingly evident that only 
by a resurgence of faith in individual freedom will the growing 
powers of the state be checked when the war is over. Only by 
faith in ourselves and faith in free institutions can we make 
America a land of opportunity for all its citizens. 

A program of education for change must have as its corner- 
stone faith in the future. With the restoration of this faith per- 
haps we shall also achieve unity for peace and progress. 





SOCIAL OBJECTIVES AND THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 


ISAIAH BOWMAN 
PRESIDENT, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


O broad streams of action and thought are flowing through 
our universities and colleges today: the first is our contribu- 
tion to a successful issue at arms; the second carries our educa- 
tional philosophies forward into the postwar years with their 
new conditions now but dimly foreseen. Both streams have their 
sources in ‘‘social objectives,’’ the things which, consciously or 
otherwise, we choose to live by and to fight for. Today most 
creative endeavor—in economics, education, science, religion, the 
humanities and the arts—is in a large sense or degree tributary 
to these two main streams that bear the destiny of our institu- 
tions. 

It is social objectives that are generally in view and not the 
materials or standards of education when it is said that war is 
producing a revolutionary effect upon our current educational 
thinking. Those who refer to social objectives in education are 
generally thinking of propaganda for social objectives of a par- 
ticular kind that the war has freshly illuminated. Some would 
make the study of the heroic in our past—a special kind of 
American history—the core of school and college instruction. 
Others would put the vocational idea foremost, every student 
taught immediately useful things, with fitness for a specific job 
as the test of success. Still others regard the humanities and the 
creative arts as the saving elements of a good society. 

In its several schools a University is bound to have different 
objectives. Over and through them all, however, should be a 
recognizable body of agreed principles. The idea that a group of 
scholars, assembled without explicit principles or purposes in 
view, spontaneously create a vague and mystical something that 
may be called a university is both unhistorical and naive. The 
moment students are assembled, such a group of scholars must 
decide three primordial questions: what, how much, and for what 

Nore: These are excerpts from The President’s Annual Report, Decem- 
ber, 1943. 
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purpose? Even that minimum of administrative control without 
which orderly procedure is impossible, demands that the answers 
to these questions be reasonably explicit and based upon an 
agreed philosophy. 


Tue Socia, OBJECTIVES oF UNIVERSITY Pouicy 


From the first, the founders of this University had utility dis- 
tinctly in view. Creative work by the faculty and high standards 
of student accomplishment were other primary and equally im- 
portant ends. The prestige that the University enjoys was earned 
by recognizable benefits to society, not by subtleties difficult to 
name. The university—in contrast to specialized research insti- 
tutions—can never overlook the immediate usefulness of an 
education to its students. It is both honorable and necessary ‘to 
have a job. The young and idealistic faculty member soon learns 
that most students are not preoccupied with the wisdom of the 
ages but with a livelihood. A very little antique wisdom is mixed 
with a very great deal of the immediately desirable. 

These fateful years of war have matured education in America 
rather than altered its basic assumptions and materials. We have 
seen the crumbling walls of other societies, the dissolving bonds 
of interest and valor when leaders fail, the terror that awaits an 
uncertain people divided in its aims. More than ever before the 
university man must consider the kind of society of which he is 
a part and share responsibility for its direction. Is it a hesitat- 
ing, doubtful, selfish, soft, materialistic, or cynical society? He 
must recognize that universities:are deeply concerned with this 
question because they are social agencies that rise and fall with 
the rest. The privileged university man can never say of any 
great social process, ‘‘That is none of my business.’’ While edu- 
cation for the individual student is a peculiar synthesis vital to 
his own personal development, the usefulness of his individual 
qualities to a sound society in turn guarantees his individualism. 
What we put together in a curriculum must include purposes 
that can be named and appraised. 

Those purposes must radiate from the personalities who counsel 
and lead the student. We must teach that the educated man is 
also a determined man who intends to play a part in social evo- 
lution. When Lincoln was told that he had the Almighty on his 
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side in a pending election he expressed satisfaction but added 
that he also had to have Kentucky, and he set to work to get it, 
In this day and age so-called ‘‘pure’’ scholarship (i.e., disinter- 
ested scholarship) needs no apology, though the apologists, in 
science at least, nearly always end their argument by pointing to 
ultimate practical applications. Is there in fact such a thing as 
a non-utilitarian intellectual activity? Do we not expect concrete 
benefit, spiritual if not material, to every student who pursues 4 
course of study? But must not the sum of scholarly activities 
also mean strength for the nation? Every form of analysis of 
university experience leads to the firm conclusion that there must 
be social purpose in an institution as a whole, and particularly 
in its teaching, or it becomes either ‘‘precious”’ or sterile. 

What are our postwar policies to be? An enquiry into policy 
should provide alternative solutions, because no man can look far 
into the future. Among the basic assumptions of such an enquiry 
there is one that is fixed and invariable: advanced education is 
hard work. The natural aptitudes of even the best students are 
limited. In those subjects that are the tools of research and 
analysis the going is generally rough. No form of fashionable 
progressivism, based on the easy self-expression of the untrained 
and the immature, can spell out easy preparation for advanced 
education. It is cheating to walk around such subjects and pre- 
tend that a smattering of knowledge about them and a mere 
passing mark are of use to anybody. There is an honored place 
in society for every man and woman, but higher education is for 
the best intellects and it is dishonest to pretend that ‘‘new” 
methods, announced by the dozen, enable a man to grow intel- 
lectually while taking a social joy-ride. 

The faculty side of the business is equally difficult. To keep 
an institution with a given environment in a serviceable relation 
to society does not always mean public approval. No one can 
study a given society and be silent about its weaknesses and 
dangers, both in the essential character of its citizens and in their 
economic relations. At times, theory vs. fact make a hard fight 
of it. If ‘‘the theorist is the enemy of the statesman,’’ it is also 
true that theory proves its case before the event and statesman- 
ship after the event. The one too often assumes that the world 
which he would like to have needs only to be proclaimed. The 
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other tries to keep within the limits of what he and the people of 
his time can both understand and accomplish. The one flies over 
embarrassing mountains of difficulty; the other traverses the 
rough places on foot. Even Emerson, the supreme transcenden- 
talist, set bounds to idealistic endeavor: ‘‘we are not expected to 
run the universe.’’ Teaching is a specialized kind of activity in 
a battleground between what is and what ought to be. The 
analytical teacher will always be found midway between the 
dreamer and the doer. 

There are two dangers that confront our colleges in the post- 
war world to which special attention may be directed. Cheap 
and easy education is one of them: not a few colleges will be 
tempted by ‘‘practical’’ values to supply too many vocational 
courses with too little real disciplinary value in them and prac- 
tically no basic material. At the other extreme will be colleges 
that, through lack of means, will have an impoverished curricu- 
lum so narrowly confined to the vested interests of older faculty 
members as to exclude all but conventional subjects. I think 
there is little to choose between these two extremes. In the mid- 
dle ground will stand probably the’ largest group of colleges that 
have a wide diversity of opinion as to the merits of given plans 
of study, different points of view as to the underlying philosophy 
of a college education and the means and the will to risk experi- 
ment. The experimental attitude is vital because the best teach- 
ing expresses to a high degree the particular talents of the 
members of a faculty. Many new educational advances that time 
and experience have proved to be sound have been made by men 
who stepped outside the bounds of contemporary approval. 


THE INTERCONNECTIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Of the utmost importance as we consider a revised postwar 
curriculum is the conscious use of the principle of interconnec- 
tions of knowledge. When a man graduates from college he 
should have an imaginative grasp of space and time, of life and 
institutions, but he should also possess such specific and accurate 
factual knowledge about them that there is meaning in the whole. 
In addition he must have thought about these matters inde- 
pendently, even if amateurishly. It is that beginning of curiosity 
and thinking that we wish to incite. Hopkins does not claim, as 
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some of our ambitious contemporaries do, that we teach men 
‘*how to think,’’ as if thinking in general were a subject to be 
learned. We give them the tools that are required for thinking 
and we start them on the road. We consider it a disservice to 
our graduates to assure them that out of books, experience aside, 
they have acquired a mastery which has escaped those who have 
not had the benefit of a college education or who have enrolled 
in another college. A substantial part of education consists in 
learning short-cuts that save time. The man without a college 
education travels a slower and more painful road as a rule, 
This is generally lost sight of because the more fiery advocates of 
a liberal education indulge so largely in inspirational writing as 
to leave the impression that there is something mystical about 
college association and a degree. 


ScrENCE AND HUMANISM 


The current discussion of values in college education seems 
determined to fix in the public mind a distinction between hv- 
manistic studies on the one hand and scientific studies on the 
other. It is a distinction that, in fact, does not exist. If the 
greatest humanists of past centuries were to be resurrected and 
introduced to modern knowledge, I think that they would be 
much more interested in science than in critiques on creative 
work already done in the humanities. They would be disap 
pointed by the wide turn in college from creative work to talk 
about it; and they would doubt the purposes that are to be served 
in any civilization by such ‘‘exercises.’’ They would deplore the 
glibness and cocksureness that generally mark men who gradu- 
ate under glib and cocksure teachers absorbed in the study of 
dialectics to the neglect of judgment. They would be more in- 
clined to enquire about the steps by which men reached the point 
of discovery and relationships of forces until recently unknown 
and of textual interpretations unguessed by their precursors. 
They would be interested in the mental climates of successive 
decades that preceded given discoveries. They would want to 
know about the critical effects of a given enquiry upon further 
enquiry and the mental saltations and sequences that enabled 4 
man to reach the goal of an important discovery. 
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I feel sure that they would also ask about the social conse- 
quences. They would probably be amazed at the extent to which 
these consequences are neglected by schoolmen, industrialists and 
statesmen alike, until they are fastened upon the people. They 
might end by regretting, as we do, that social understanding and 
control have lagged behind the physical and biological sciences. 
But I cannot imagine them regretting that discoveries had been 
made. On the contrary, I think of them as wishing to jump in 
and help further discovery along and greatly excited by the 
opportunity. 

Put in another way, these humanists of an earlier period would 
say that the thing of chief interest to them is discovery and that 
new knowledge bearing on life and civilization is just as im- 
portant in our already complex times as in past times. I cannot 
believe that we have made a sound educational plan, or improved 
our more or less established college curricula, until we have 
rubbed out the line that commentators keep drawing between the 
sciences and the humanities. It is the constant interplay be- 
tween the new and the old, whatever the kind of knowledge it 
may be, between the accepted interpretation of past experience 
and the challenge to interpretation of present discovery, that 
gives us a balanced judgment and a wider and sounder applica- 
tion of knowledge to life. 

It is for this reason in part that the history of science becomes 
of increasing importance. It is also for this reason that the 
training of men in the sciences in our graduate schools should 
not be merely professional or technical. It is neither safe nor 
true to draw generalizations about the deficiency of scientists or 
of humanists as groups: one can find bad examples in either 
group. What is important is that we should reduce the number 
of such bad examples. We should make a Ph.D. mean something 
more than proficiency in a small sector of a great subject. A 
man should be capable of thinking about the meanings and the 
applications of his science and not merely about a job in teaching 
“eourses’’ or advancement in salary in an industry by knowing 
enough to hold his job. He should be expected to see the im- 
portance of the great thresholds of scientific discovery and of 
humanistic interpretation and he should be eager to cross them 
and feel the excitement of the search. 
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Too many scientists, absorbed by industry, shut their eyes to 
the social consequences of their work and uncritically adopt the 
social viewpoints of their employers. We shall have a sounder 
society when each great industry sets up a social-science depart 
ment analogous to a department of preventive medicine. Sucha 
department is surely as important as a department of engineering 
or finance! It would be the business of such a department to 
analyze social trends of industrial expansion in general with all 
its vast consequences. It would concern itself with city living, 
family unity, education and especially recreation for children, 
and not stop at taxation and consumer tastes. It would endlessly 
seek to know the relation of a given industry to general industrial 
expansion and human welfare. Were our industries inspired by 
these high purposes, they would immediately find themselves in 
a fruitful relation to college and university faculties. A sound 
working relation can never be established so long as a financially 
powerful industry regards a college or a university as a poor 
relation. A better society will come when all its parts are equally 
concerned about the kind of’ society we want and determined to 
encourage the processes that create it. 

On these terms I see great opportunities in the future for co- 
operation between scholars and so-called practical men. If a 
start is once made by a few great concerns and a few great in- 
dustrial statesmen, we may expect powerful and specific effects, 
Emphatically we are not going to turn our colleges and universi- 
ties into trade schools. We shall be deceived if we go all-out for 
the vocational. We have our own proper and great contribution 
to make to balanced living and to that endless and critical search 
for the meanings of life. We have our own tasks of statesman- 
ship as well as craftsmanship. These things the country desper- 
ately needs and the colleges are devoted to their discovery or 
identification and to their dissemination. The exclusively book- 
ish man has a value to society. He is no more to be deplored than 
the efficiency expert in a textile mill. But it takes much more 
than either has to give to create and sustain the living tissues 
of an enduring society. The schools and industry alike must be 
alert to this larger business. On the side of the university, the 
intellectual freedom of a faculty has its deeper roots in a demo- 
cratic society rather than in protective associations with largely 
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negative ends. Every scholar should be thinking of three great 
things: the advancement of his work, the society of which he is a 
part and the relation of his work to society. 

There must be room in university policy for cooperation with 
those who turn the wheels of industry, create the goods, set the 
terms of, if they do not provide, the livings. This includes al- 
ways and everywhere the labor unions and their policies. Pre- 
occupied with industrial effects, students of industry in college 
fields have paid too little attention to labor. In the midst of a 
life-and-death struggle in war we see today a labor situation with 
appalling dangers in it. The divisive influences in our society,. 
steadily developing over a full decade, are too powerful and 
obvious to permit further neglect. Disinterested study and re- 
port are needed. Can such study and report be found in either 
industry or government? I will not attempt to answer the ques- 
tion. But I will assert with confidence that the answer cannot be 
found without the help of our great universities. All of us may 
be tinged with ‘‘interest.’’ Ours is certainly indirect; and it is 
even remote in individual scholars. Our imagined humanist of 
an older time if resurrected would surely find this theme as fas- 


cinating as any in his antique repertory. Here is the broad 
invitation of humanists and social scientists alike. It would be 
fatal to have it displace the ‘‘disciplines’’ that the teacher and 
critical scholar must have. It is equally wrong to suppose that 
conventional study with no indicated bearings on contemporary 
life will be accepted by those who support higher education— 
public or private—in the heavily burdened postwar world. 


Tue Risks of GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


Everyone who has an interest in education—and that means 
every intelligent citizen—is awaiting the postwar years with con- 
cern as to the effect of high tax rates upon gifts to privately en- 
dowed institutions. Special opportunities for the resumption of 
schooling by men returning from the armed services seem both 
fair and wise and Federal support for such a program in the 
immediate postwar period is generally taken for granted. One 
sees in such a plan great opportunities but there are also risks to 
be faced frankly. For there are wild-eyed social experimenters 
who see this as an opportunity to invade the whole field of educa- 
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tion through Federal grants. Unfortunately these assaults arise 
in Congress as well as out of it. Unfortunately too, the back. 
wardness of elementary and secondary education in different 
parts of the country gives ample opportunity for sentimental 
arguments. 

Sentiment aside, there is a core of reason in the argument for 
such a plan: the need for great national strength in time of war, 
Modern war is a war of brains as well as contending strength, 
courage and cooperative effort. Both world wars have demon- 
strated the universality of courage when men are informed of the 
issues and are well indoctrinated. But they also show the vital 
need for intellectual power all the way from top to bottom of the 
military structure. This means that national education is a di- 
rect contribution to national security. Every citizen who ex- 
amines this problem will find support for these statements in his 
community experiences as well as in the experience of the na- 
tional war-time services. Resting their case largely on this argu- 
ment, the advocates of Federal support go all-out for support 
everywhere along the line. This clearly will take control out of 
the hands of the local authorities. 

Our experience with the National Youth Administration per- 
mits us to document this statement. One cannot secure Federal 
employees in a national program of support for education who 
are the equal in training, character, disinterestedness and intelli- 
gence of those who rise to the top in our competitive educational 
system. Inevitably Federal employees will be assuring the se- 
curity of their own jobs through both direct and indirect political 
appeals. In some cases they have been downright failures before 
entering the Federal service. Ensconced in a safe berth they 
pontificate about things on which their judgment is worthless. 
This is not true of all of them, for some very high-minded men 
are among them. Alas, that it is true of too many who demand 
in both subtle and direct ways that institutions ‘‘play ball’’ with 
them, which means that the institutions that receive aid are to 
help them make out the case for larger and larger appropriations 
from Congress. 

This University has a model relation with the State of Mary- 
land for public support of our Engineering School and there is 4 
lesson in it with respect to Federal aid. We have never been 
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obliged to justify our curriculum in political terms either to the 
Governor or the General Assembly. These gentlemen have in- 
variably accepted the high standards of the School and asserted 
that there is no question about the quality of the training in it. 
They have neither dictated terms nor sought to influence policy. 
No one has tried to make political capital over the non-admission 
of an occasional ill-prepared student. Why has this happy con- 
dition prevailed? It has prevailed because, being a compact com- 
munity of less than two million people in the State of Maryland, 
we know each other and each other’s business and character in- 
timately. State and School have dealt with each other over a 
long period of years with integrity and with the confidence that 
integrity begets. We have not had to beg on our side and we 
have not had to receive dictation from the other side. The results 
of our work have constituted a broad social benefit obvious to 
everyone, or at least demonstrable to everyone. 

The moral in this experience seems clear. When we try to 
secure uniformity by some universal scheme through the expendi- 
ture of money in backward portions of a country so vast as the 
United States, do we get the educational opportunity that is de- 
sired or do we get simply noncooperation of local communities 
and their complete and careless reliance upon Federal support? 
Do we get the educational spirit of the local community lifted, or 
dictated to and destroyed? Everyone supposes that the local 
political condition may be so bad in some states that state control 
might be worse than Federal control. But is not this the thing 
that needs demonstration? Is it not true that we lift local judg- 
ment and standards only through experience on the spot and by 
the practice of self-reliance? ‘Will the end result of Federal sup- 
port not mean the eventual abandonment of local responsibility 
everywhere? Such a danger to the very foundations of the 
schools, surely the most basic of our social institutions, ought to 
lead to a general state of alarm and of vigorous analysis of every 
project in or out of Congress for wholesale Federal aid to edu- 
eation. 

A DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 

At least a hundred college heads have enquired as to our plans 
for geography in the postwar years and have invited help in the 
selection of personnel. This is true no less of women’s colleges 
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than of men’s colleges. It shows deep and, we hope, permanent 
interest in research as well as thorough-going instruction in 
geography. This has been one of the most neglected fields in 
higher education. War and its related problems of peace-time 
organization for equity and freedom have at last taught the 
American people that modern geography is not children’s geogra- 
phy to be finished in the seventh grade. That ‘‘ imaginative 
grasp of space ’’ which science shares with poetry seemed some- 
how to have been impossible to attain until our Army, Navy and 
Air forces had taken their stations and begun their operations in 
almost every part of the world. For a full generation we seemed 
unable in our thinking to synchronize time and space in a spread- 
ing network of technologies, trade and international relations, 
‘““The Map and the Clock”’ is the significant title of a brilliant 
editorial published recently in the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement. We shall be dealing with what we once regarded as 
the ‘‘outer world’’ for a long time to come, with such speed and 
responsibility, and with such a practical need for wide compre- 
hension, that we cannot escape corresponding educational de- 
mands if we would. 

Geographical science has a significant part to play in national 
policy. The conviction seems to grow that we cannot safely limit 
our future responsibilities to narrow zones of power. No line 
can be established anywhere in the world that confines the inter- 
est of the United States because no line can prevent the remote 
from becoming the near danger. Nor can danger be wished or 
talked away. Positive intentions and acts based upon deep un- 
derstanding of both good and evil forces are required. The 
Western Hemisphere conferences of the past ten years are but 
one of several major forms of political association. This geo- 
graphical term no longer implies political separation from the 
rest of the world and a sheltered retreat. Interwoven with the 
fate of the United States are the fates of countries on the farther 
side of the world organized on political and social hypotheses 
and conditions quite different from those that prevail among 
ourselves. 

For nearly one hundred and fifty years the philosophy of geog- 
raphy has included the thesis of Humboldt, that the diversified 
riches of the earth are a vast source of human enjoyment and 
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that Man’s highest development requires that we put the world’s 
resources into a common world stream of understanding and use. 
We have become so accustomed to international trade that we are 
often insensible of the extent to which our comfort, our welfare 
and our safety depend upon the interchanges of products and 
ideas about them and the multiform agreements that implement 
their exchange. 

More important still is the process of cultural interchange. If 
it were as free and full today as our exchange of products, the 
world, while retaining its picturesque and stimulating cultural 
differences, might have an agreed code of relationship and be- 
havior with corresponding reduction of the risk of war. It will 
take further experience, long-continued persuasion and a deter- 
mined will to bring such a code into being. Certainly ignorance 
and flippancy will not build a highway to this goal. We must 
gain experience and will power on a higher level of cultural inter- 
relations than any we have yet known. This means knowing 
other peoples intimately and gaining the ability to see their in- 
terests clearly as well as our own. Only in their natural settings 
can we fully understand the languages, literatures, codes, ideas, 
interests and moralities of peoples unlike ourselves. To give but 
one example, no policy of interrelated migration of people and 
of settlement of underdeveloped lands, no rational easement of 
so-called ‘‘population pressure,’’ can be sound unless and until 
geographical and cultural studies are joined in the attainment of 
agreed purposes. Such great endeavors also require the union 
of the philosophical and the utilitarian, the theoretical and the 
practical. The result is of such profound consequence to a stable 
world order that it would be madness to exclude university 
participation. Only during the past two decades have some of 
our universities become aware of their long neglect of fields of 
enquiry and action that affect the peace or the ruin of the diverse 
peoples that share the planet. Once an honored part of the 
classical curriculum—Ptolemy, Strabo, and Varenius having been 
almost as well and as generally known by educated men of an 
earlier generation as Virgil and Homer—geographical instruc- 
tion declined in the nineteenth century and even at the time of 
World War I was limited to a relatively small number of uni- 
versities. 
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For several years we have been giving instruction in geography 
at Hopkins on a modest scale. The Army Specialized Training 
Program has required the sudden expansion of instruction in this 
field at a time when it is extremely difficult to increase staff be. 
cause of the prior demands of the armed services. It is grati- 
fying to report that the faculty enthusiastically favors the 
development of a permanent department in the interest of both 
undergraduates and graduates. Willing cooperation in this en- 
terprise is evidence of a healthy attitude toward postwar condi- 
tions which inevitably will have more of the planetary in them 
even if no less of the local and national. 

To have depth and university quality such a department must 
have a staff of exceptionally well-trained scholars. To secure 
breadth there should be active association, in this new training 
program, among scholars in a number of related or parallel fields, 

Finally, we have a great work of conservation and develop- 
ment before us as a nation. We cannot expect high cultural 
attainments on a mean or low material basis. The world is rich 
but its wealth is finite, not infinite. The most advanced countries 
have been most wasteful of their patrimony. Only a few have 
but recently adopted more sensible conservation policies and they 
have still far to go. In the colonial field we have terrible exam- 
ples before us of downright failure in applying our more in- 
tensive cultural methods to native enterprise and unfamiliar 
tropical environments under the stimulus of commercial agricul- 
ture. It would be folly to expect every people, and especially 
the small and poor, to discover and adopt sound conservation 
practices. The leading nations have great technical staffs and 
vast opportunities of experimentation through mass education 
that smaller nations do not possess. But colonial administrators 
and policy-makers, to secure adequate staffs for the enlarged 
tasks of the future, will need far more penetrating and advanced 
geographical instruction than anything we have known up to 
this time. 

A large expansion of research and of technological training is 
implied by such a program. A considerable amount of it will 
invite the participation of women as well as men. Cartography 
alone has been stimulated enormously by the war and it will 
continue to be a major concern of enterprising government de- 
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partments after the war. Through it, and its many applications, 
national inventories of resources may be properly taken, land 
registers completed and statistical results given that environ- 
mental framework that good public administration requires. 
Meteorological and climatological research as well as the environ- 
mental study of disease, greatly intensified, would benefit hun- 
dreds of millions of people in areas that hitherto have had 
altogether inadequate services. We now see that the welfare of 
others is our welfare also, for without mutual advantage there is, 
in the long run, no advantage at all for anyone. 

Geographical enquiry is deeply concerned with the interplay of 
cultural and environmental forces. Environments are not prop- 
erly appraised in terms of arithmetic only, such as statistics 
about soils of ascertained natural fertility, combined with sta- 
tistics showing seasonal variations of rainfall and temperature. 
The natural aptitudes of peoples count greatly. Necessity and 
will also drive men to change their ways and to do the unex- 
pected and even the uneconomic. Migrations still play their vital 
role. In one country of the Western Hemisphere a foreign ele- 
ment of 260,000 Asiatics, among a group of 6,000,000, now control 
certain economic activities so largely that their ejection would 
threaten economic ruin. The causes of such instances require 
identification. Postwar economic necessities will drive every 
country to inventory its resources and develop them more in- 
tensively, tighten economic administration and see geographical 
relations more clearly than ever before. These are the indis- 
pensable preliminaries of sound national policies. 


MuTvuAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS 


A final word as to our broader educational responsibilities. 
There are individual states in our commonwealth that do not 
have even five public school teachers, per million inhabitants, who 
hold advanced degrees in geography and those that have majored 
in geography in college or other training courses are notoriously 
too few in number. Absorbed in so-called ‘‘sociology’’ for chil- 
dren, sometimes but little more than a pale brew of miscellaneous 
descriptive materials flavored with reformist enthusiasm untem- 
pered by either experience or scholarship, the authors of certain 
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texts have debased geography and in many instances destroyed 
its disciplinary value altogether. Its revival means drastic 
curricular changes, new text-books and more than usual courage 
in school administration. 

It means also a desire, reprehensibly lacking in our universi- 
ties, to interest themselves in the pre-college education of their 
students. That interest has its most practical application in a 
willingness to assist in teacher education. Secondary school edu- 
cation and college education require better linkage. After the 
present war fresh diagnosis, frank reporting and new treatment 
are required if we are to solve this long-standing problem. That 
standards of college instruction as well as the quality of our 
citizenship will be dragged down otherwise is admitted every- 
where. Cheap and easy education means cheap and incompetent 
people. Higher education is not for everyone, and education for 
the general is both more and less than preparation for college; 
but if the proven standards of scholarship, along with fitness, 
skill, will power and a sense of justice do not become pervasive, 
we shall not rise as a nation. 
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AN’S significant achievement is civilization, the continual 
raising of human powers to a higher unfolding, a continually 
increasing mastery of, or control over, external or physical na- 
ture and over internal or human nature. Civilization is an ac- 
cumulative activity. Both its aspects, control of physical nature 
and control of human nature, are added to from generation to 
generation and the whole is an accumulation of ages. In the 
present, the progress of control over physical nature, of harness- 
ing external nature to man’s use, has been so rapid and has been 
carried so far beyond what had been taken to be the limit of 
human powers, that it has all but blinded us to the other side, 
the control of internal nature. But in truth the two are inter- 
dependent. It is the control over internal or human nature 
which has made possible the division of labor by which the 
harnessing of physical nature has been made possible. If men 
were subject to constant aggression from their fellows, if they 
could not safely assume that they could go about their daily tasks 
free from attack, there could not be the experiment and research 
and investigation which have enabled man to inherit the earth 
and to maintain and increase that inheritance. The accumula- 
tion from generation to generation would be dissipated if it were 
not for the check upon man’s destructive instincts which is 
achieved through accumulated control of internal nature. But 
the control over external nature relieves the pressure of the 
environment in which man lives and enables the accumulated 
control over internal nature to persist and increase. 

In the history of civilization the outstanding period, from the 
standpoint of control over internal nature, is classical antiquity, 
the Greek-Hellenistic-Roman civilization, which happily kept no 
small degree of continuity during the Middle Ages, and was re- 
vived at the Renaissance. This period is as marked for one side 
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of civilization as the nineteenth century and the present are 
likely to be held in the future for the other side. Indeed, the 
civilization of ancient Greece, carried on in the Hellenistic era 
and established for the world by the organizing and administra- 
tive genius of the Romans, is a decisive element in the civiliza- 
tion of today. 

Art, letters, oratory, philosophy, history writing, are an inherit- 
ance from the Greeks. Law, administration, politics, are an in- 
heritance from the Romans. The Greeks even worked out the field 
tactics to which the military science of today has reverted. Greek 
and Latin are a preponderant element in the languages which 
derive from Western Europe. Thus they enter decisively into 
our thinking, writing and speaking, and thus into our doing. 
The last of the Caesars fell a generation ago. But the principles 
of adjusting human relations and ordering human conduct 
worked out in theory by Greek philosophers and made into law 
by Roman jurists of the days of the first Caesars govern in the 
tribunals of today. Latin was the universal language from the 
establishment of Roman hegemony and of Roman law as the law 
of the world for at least nineteen hundred years. All modern 
literature in all languages is full of allusions to the classics; of 
allusions to persons and events and stories out of the poets and 
dramatists and historians of Greece and Rome. One who knows 
nothing of the great authors of antiquity is cut off from the great 
authors of the modern world as well. To take but one example, 
a generation which grows up without any one knowing Horace, 
has missed something irreplaceable. To cease to teach the classics 
is to deprive the oncoming generation of opportunity of fruitful 
contact with a decisive element in the civilization in which it is 
to live. A generation cut off from its inherited past is no master 
of its present. What men do is conditioned by the materials with 
which they must work in doing it. On one side of our civilization 
these are for the most significant part materials bequeathed to 
us by the Greeks and the Romans. 

But we are told that we are entering upon a new era. The past 
is to be canceled. We are to begin with a clean slate. Our ac- 
cumulated control over external nature has gone so far that there 
remains only the task of making it available for universal human 
contentment. Then there will be no occasion for control over in- 
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ternal nature. The causes of envy and strife are to go with want 
and fear. Mankind will settle down to a passive enjoyment of the 
material goods of existence and will neither require nor desire 
anything more. 

There are abundant signs of a significant change from the ideas 
and ideals and values which governed in the immediate past. It 
is not, however, a change to something wholly new. It is largely 
a reversion to something with which the student of classical 
antiquity is well acquainted ; to modes of thought against which 
Socrates argued with the sophists, about which Plato and Aris- 
totle wrote in founding a science of politics, about which Stoics 
debated with Epicureans, which Christianity put down, for a 
time at least, when it closed the skeptical and Epicurean schools 
of philosophy. 

Whatever the confident self-styled advanced thinkers of today 
may be looking forward to, the immediate actual result is a cult 
of force. We seem to be listening again to Thrasymachus, who 
argued that the shepherd protects the sheep in order to shear 
them for wool and slaughter them for mutton, and in the same 
way the political ruler protects the governed in order to be able 
to despoil them. The sophists are coming into their own in 
ethics and Machiavelli is hailed as a prophet in a realism which 
in law and in politics takes force to be the reality and those who 
wield the force of politically organized society, as the representa- 
tives of force, to be the actualities of the legal order and of the 
political order. A favorite phrase of the realist is ‘‘the brute 
facts’’; a phrase used not in sadness that there should be such 
facts, but with a certain relish, as if brutality were the test of 
reality and the discovery of brute facts argued superior intelli- 
gence and discernment. In practice this makes force a test of 
significance. The significant things in the world are force and 
the satisfaction of material wants. Education must be shaped to 
the exigencies of these. Nothing else is to be taught or learned. 
Such a doctrine carried into practice, a régime to that pattern, 
would indeed give us a new world. But it would be new by re- 
verting to a very old type. 

Biologists tell us that what they call giantism in an organism 
is a sign of decadence. When the organism has developed to 
giant proportions, the next step is decline and the ultimate step 
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is fall. In the same way, there are times in the history of civili- 
zation when things seem to have become too big for men to man- 
age them. They get out of hand. The social order ceases to 
function efficiently. There is a gradual breakdown, followed 
after a time of chaos and anarchy by a gradual rebuilding of a 
social order, which in turn may develop a bigness beyond human 
powers of management and so break down. It may be significant 
that today the air is full of grandiose schemes for world organi- 
zation. 

The Hellenistic world was in such an era. The greater and 
richer part of the civilized world had been swallowed up in the 
empire of Alexander. An age of independent city-states was 
succeeded by one of great military empires ruled autocratically, 
Later, the Roman hegemony, in which, as it culminated in the 
Empire, every free man in the civilized world was a Roman 
citizen, the law of the city of Rome had become the law of the 
world, and all political authority was centralized in the first 
citizen of Rome, was another era of the same kind. It is signif- 
icant that the first citizen of such a state became a military 
autocrat. The mark of thinking of such times is likely to be dis- 
illusionment. Epicureanism arose in the period of the successors 
of Alexander, and grew increasingly strong in the Hellenistic 
era. It throve in the corresponding period of Roman history, 
the Empire from Augustus to Diocletian and Constantine. It 
was the most firmly intrenched of the Greek schools of philoso- 
phy, although it has contributed the least to the general progress 
of thought. It was so well fitted to a period of bigness and in- 
cipient decay that the Epicureans were the last school to give way 
before the rise of Christianity. When the schools of philosophy 
were abolished, they were the most widespread and tenacious of 
the anti-Christian sects. 

Today, in another era of unmanageable bigness, we come upon 
tenacious give-it-up philosophies once more. Epicurus was wholly 
indifferent to the form of political organization of society. The 
real point in existence was to lead a happy life. If he lived un- 
der a wise ruler, the man seeking a happy life need have no fear 
of being disturbed. He could pursue a serene, untroubled exist- 
ence. If the ruler was a tyrant, the wise man, like Br’er Rabbit, 
would ‘‘jes’ lie low’’ and so escape the tyrant’s notice and live 
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an undisturbed life of happiness. Today what Epicurus put as 
happiness, current social philosophies put as security. The ideal 
is an undisturbed enjoyment of the means of satisfying material 
wants. Put concretely it seems to be a vested right in a life job 
with an assured maximum wage, fixed short hours, allowing much 
time for leisure at stated periods, a prohibiting of anyone from 
an overactivity which might give him an advantage and com- 
pelling all to a regimented minimum exertion that would obviate 
the exciting of envy, and a guaranteed pension at the age of 
sixty, dispensing with the need of providing one’s own reserve. 
This is the ideal existence Epicurus pictured—the condition of a 
happy life, the condition of perfect mental equilibrium, neither 
perturbed nor perturbable. In contrast, the last century identi- 
fied security with liberty. Men sought security from interference 
with their activities. They sought to be secure against aggression 
so that they might freely do their part in the division of labor in 
a competitive economic order. They sought to be secure against 
governmental action except so far as was necessary to free them 
from aggressions of others. Now, instead of seeking to be secure 
against government, men expect to be made secure by govern- 
ment. But they expect to be secure in a new way; not to be 
secure in their activities but to be secure against necessity of 
activity, to be secure in satisfaction of their material wants with 
a minimum of required individual activity. 

Very likely the change reflects the exigencies of a bigger and 
more crowded world. Possibly it is due in part to the develop- 
ment of luxury, leading to disinclination to the free competitive 
carving out of a place for oneself which the last century took for 
happiness. At any rate, freedom from worry about what one 
ean achieve, renouncing of ambition to do things and acceptance 
of political events as they may happen, go together as an ac- 
cepted philosophy of wise living, as they did in the social philoso- 
phy of Epicurus. 

Marxian economic realism has much in common with the Epi- 
curean social philosophy. The static ideal of a happy life is to be 
attained as we get rid of classes. It is assumed that when prop- 
erty is abolished all competition between human beings will cease. 
Everyone will live undisturbed, without ambition, without envy, 
and so freed from strife. Once the class struggle has been 
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brought to an end, Marx looked forward to the same social ethical 
result as Epicurus. But there is nothing in the history of civili- 
zation or in experience of human relations in a crowded world to 
warrant such assumptions. We may be sure that after property 
is abolished men will still want and claim to use things which 
cannot be used by more than one or by more than one at a time, 
It is not likely that there will always be enough at all times of 
every material good of existence to enable everyone at every 
moment to have or do all that he can wish, so that no contentions 
can arise as to possession or use and enjoyment. Nor is it likely 
in any time which we can foresee that there will be no conflicts or 
overlappings of the desires and demands involved in the individ- 
ual life. Such ideas, however, seem to go with bigness such as 
the economic unification of the world has brought about in the 
present century. 

Along with the disillusioned or give-it-up philosophies of such 
a time there goes a changed attitude toward government. In- 
stead of wanting to do things, men want to have things done for 
them and they turn to government to do for them what they 
require for a happy life. But they have no wish to be active in 
government, They turn to absolute political ideas. Eras of big- 
ness and autocracy have gone together. Today while we all do lip 
service to democracy there is a manifest turning to autocracy. 
The democracy is to be an absolute democracy. Those who wield 
its authority are not to be hampered by constitutions or laws or 
law. What they do is to be law because they do it. They are 
to be free to make us all happy by an absolute power to pass on 
the goods of existence to us by such measure of values as suits 
them. 

Such ideas of a happy life, and of politically organized society 
as the means of assuring that happy life, require an omnicom- 
petent government. They require a government with absolute 
power to carry out the plan of an undisturbed life of serenity, 
free from all envy, want, or worry, by control of all activity no 
less than of all material goods. The restless must be held down, 
the active must be taught to keep quiet in a passive happiness, 
those inclined to question the economic order must be taught to 
accept the régime of security in which their material wants are 
satisfied. Hence such a polity must of necessity take over edu- 
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cation. Men are to be educated to fit into the régime of govern- 
ment-provided material happiness. Those things which will tend 
to achieve and maintain such a régime are to be taught. All else 
is to be given up. Hither it will hinder the bringing about and 
making permanent of the new régime or it will tend to impair it 
when established. There is no place for any of it in the ideal 
régime. 

Applied to international relations, the give-it-up philosophies 
must be wonderfully heartening doctrine for dictators. Applied 
to internal administration they are proving wonderfully hearten- 
ing doctrine for bureaucrats. Can we doubt that a sense of help- 
lessness in the Hellenistic era and again in the era of the later 
Roman Empire led to general acceptance of a philosophy that 
taught to let the government run itself or the governors run it in 
their own way? Can we doubt that a sense of helplessness in our 
time, a feeling of helplessness to make international relations 
conform to ideals, leads to acquiescence in theories of force; or 
that difficulty in an overcrowded world to make adjustments of 
private relations according to law achieve ideal results, leads to 
a theory of a law as simply a threat of state force and hence of 
law as whatever officials do in applying that force? 

But if we are moved at times to feel helpless and give up to 
power and force, those who wield the force of politically organ- 
ized society have no misgivings. They have supreme confidence 
that the omnicompetence of the state means the omnicompetence 
of the officials who act in the name and by the authority of the 
state, and are ready, assuming themselves to be ex-officio experts, 
to prescribe detailed regulations for every human activity. 

We recognize such conditions when we look at them as they are 
manifest in the older parts of the world. We have not been pre- 
pared to see them as they have been developing gradually but 
steadily in our own polity. As a leader in American legal edu- 
cation has put it, it is simply a question of what we expect 
government to do. If we expect it to provide for all our wants 
by a benevolent paternal care and maternal solicitude, we must 
expect to surrender to it all responsibility and invest it—and 
that means those persons who carry it on—with all power. Such 
a régime is fostered by the exigencies of war. But it was growing 
long before the war and independent of war conditions. The 
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give-it-up philosophies were taught and preached before and 
apart from the war. They have been urged by a strong group in 
both English and American institutions of learning and are 
propagated today by teachers who advocate an unrestrained ad- 
ministrative power over liberty and property. 

What is happening, what is to happen, to the humanities in 
such a time? 

In this connection we must note another characteristic of the 
time, namely, distrust of reason. In this respect also the thought 
of today is akin to that of Epicurus. We are taught by the 
psychological realists that consciously or unconsciously men do 
what they wish to do and then justify what they have done by 
reasons conjured up by a desire to be reasonable, which never- 
theless are not the real determinants of their behavior. Conse- 
quently, by not distinguishing reason from reasons, reason comes 
to be regarded as a mere name for specious justifying to oneself 
of what one desires to do and does accordingly. Reason is taken 
to be illusion. The reality is taken to be the wish, achieved by 
force or by the force of a politically organized society. This is 
brought out notably in the difference between the biographies of 
the last century and those of today. The biographies of the last 
century were taken up with what their subject did and how he 
did it. They assume that he had reasons for what he did which 
were consistent with his purposes and professions and that his 
mistakes were due to miscalculation, unless the evidence con- 
strains a different conclusion. The biographies of today are 
taken up with their subject’s hidden motives; if not very credita- 
ble, so much the better as the biographer sees it. The evidence 
does not disclose the motives. The assumed motives interpret the 
evidence. If the biographer can show that George Washington’s 
motives may be made out to have been not always very creditable, 
it only goes to show that his actions were after all merely phe- 
nomena and to remind us that it is unscientific to apply our sub- 
jective ideas of praise and blame to phenomena. 

At any rate, we can find one powerful antidote to such teach- 
ings in the humanities and it is perhaps for that reason that the 
advocates of so-called realism would suppress the teaching of 
them. At the beginning of the present century the German 
Emperor objected to the education which, he said, trained the 
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youth to be young Greeks and Romans instead of to be modern 
Germans. But the results of education to be Germans ought to 
give us pause if we think to make Americans by an education that 
seeks to make Americans to a pattern of a land given up to sat- 
isfaction of material wants provided by a régime of absolute 
government. 

But I hear people say, the aggregate of knowledge has become 
so vast that teaching must be confined to those things that count 
in the world of today. There are translations of the classics 
available in English and those whose interests lead them to ex- 
plore the writings of antiquity can find what they seek in those 
translations. It is a waste of the time that must be given to the 
things of today to study difficult dead languages in order to find 
what translations have made accessible in modern languages. 
The time is needed for the natural and physical sciences, which 
teach us how to harness more of external nature to producing the 
material goods of human existence, and to the social sciences, 
which are to teach us how those goods are to be made to satisfy 
human desires. Here we have three fallacious propositions: (1) 
that education is only the acquisition of knowledge, (2) that even 
the best translation is or can be a substitute for the original of a 
classic, and (3) that the social sciences are so far advanced that 
we may rely upon them for objective judgments of the social 
order and of the problems and phenomena of ethics and eco- 
nomics and politics and jurisprudence. We have to learn the 
formulas of the social scientists as we once learned the formu- 
lated dogmas of the natural and physical sciences. Let us look 
at these propositions. 

Knowledge as such is worth little without knowing how to use 
it. It is likely to be so up-to-date that it is out of date tomorrow. 
Discrimination, reasoned judgment and creative thinking must 
work upon knowledge to make it fruitful. No one can approach 
a mastery of all the details of knowledge in even the narrowest 
field. But he can attain the wisdom that will enable him to lay 
hold upon those details when and where he requires them and to 
make something of them. Without this, the study of up-to-date 
subjects as merely so many tracts of knowledge is futile. Very 
likely the supposed facts will have ceased to be so regarded by 
scientists as soon as they have been learned. The wise scholar, 
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however, knows how to find them as they stand at the moment 
and appraise them for his purposes, and he can often do this 
although he approaches a subject in which he never had a formal 
course. 

Wisdom is not gained by the use of translations. It is not ac. 
quired when students write confidently about Aristotle without 
having read or being able to read a line of him. It is not devel- 
oped by slovenly use of language such as follows from never 
having been compelled to compare the same thought expressed in 
two languages and brought to see how different it may appear 
unless the translator is sure of the words no less than of the idea, 
What teacher of today has not seen confused thought bred of 
loose writing, due to lack of the disciplined use of words which 
is acquired by learning the languages from which even our sc¢i- 
entific terminology is derived? What teacher has not encoun- 
tered the type of student who wants to write a thesis on poetic 
usage and expects to use Pope’s Iliad to show him the usage of 
Homer? Who has not met students of church history who cannot 
read the New Testament in the original, students writing on 
medieval philosophy and essaying to criticize a great thinker who 
cannot read a word of Thomas Aquinas in the tongue in which 
he wrote, students of legal history who cannot read Magna Carta 
as it was written, students of history who must take the signif- 
icant historical documents at second or third hand? I have too 
often witnessed the pathetic struggles of would-be students of 
our legal history to handle the monuments of our law in the 
Middle Ages with no adequate grasp of the language in which 
they were written. I shall not soon forget the graduate student 
who-thought he could read the Code of Justinian by the light of 
nature and was astonished to find that conventus did not, as he 
supposed, mean convent but meant agreement. Nor are such 
things confined to students. Who of us has not had occasion to 
feel for the earnest teacher who missed the fundamentals of his 
education in school and college and now is found struggling t 
gain what too late he perceives he sorely needs? A great in- 
justice had been done to all of these by leading them to think 
they were acquiring an adequate foundation for what they de 
sired to do, and leaving them to discover their mistake too late. 
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Even now, when the majority of those who go to our colleges 
have had some training in Latin, the teacher has learned to expect 
some almost incredible atrocities due to ignorance abetted by 
carelessness. In my last twenty years of law teaching I have be- 
come used to being told that in a proceeding im rem the rem 
must be before the court. I have ceased to be shocked when a 
college graduate tells me that son assault demesne is Anglo- 
Saxon, that im pais is Latin and that non compos mentis is 
French. I can even keep a straight face when a law student, a 
college graduate, reading in the books about the doctrine of the 
Good Samaritan cases, asks me who the Good ‘‘Sarmatian’’ was. 
My friends in other lines tell me of the entomologist describing a 
new insect who thought confluenta was the feminine of confluens, 
or the botanist who wished to coin a word for ‘‘downward-di- 
rected’’ and with no knowledge of Greek consulted a Greek dic- 
tionary and coined barithynetic—I suppose for katithynetic. I 
have been told of a student of dramatics who spoke of ‘‘ Andro- 
mash,’’ and we have all heard ‘‘chaos’’ pronounced ‘‘chouse’’ 
and ‘‘Chloe’’ pronounced ‘‘Shlowie’’ by those who held de- 
grees in arts. Those who perpetrate such things lack much more 
than a knowledge of the classical languages. They have failed to 
learn what to do with the materials with which they must work. 
We may be sure that these slovenlinesses will not be the only ones 
of which they will be guilty. But what will there be when no 
one who studies history or law or entomology or botany or dra- 
matics knows any better? It won’t do to say, for example, that a 
law dictionary will tell the law student what he needs. One 
must know something even to use a dictionary. When it comes 
about that no one is taught in his teachable years the languages 
and literatures which are at the foundation of what we say and 
write, our terminology in every branch of learning must become 
chaotic, and loose writing lead to loose thinking, and a general 
loss of morale in scholarship, of which we see abundant symptoms 
already today. 

We are told, however, that those things which are not indis- 
pensable must in education in a democracy give way to those 
which are indispensable. As to this one must make three obser- 
vations. In the first place, it assumes that democracy requires a 
common training for all, a training in the mechanic arts and the 
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sciences behind them, and in social sciences on the model of the 
physical sciences. No one is to be allowed an opportunity of 
development outside of this program of preparation for material 
production and politics. Secondly, it assumes that education is 
complete on leaving school, and hence that there need be no 
preparation for scholarly self-development of an element needed 
in any other than a stagnant or enslaved population. Third, it 
assumes that the social sciences are or can be such as the physical 
and natural sciences are; that ultimate truths as to economics and 
polities and sociology are impartible by teaching and that knowl- 
edge of these truths is essential to a democratically organized 
people. 

I have no quarrel with the social sciences. I am now in my 
forty-fourth year of teaching jurisprudence and for forty of 
those years have taught it from the sociological standpoint. I 
have urged the importance of ethics and economics and polities 
and sociology in connection with law in forty years of law- 
school teaching. But I do not deceive myself as to those so-called 
sciences. So far as they are not descriptive, they are in continual 
flux. In the nature of things they cannot be sciences in the 
sense of physics or chemistry or astronomy. They have been 
organized as philosophies, have been worked out on the lines of 
geometry, have been remade to theories of history, have had their 
period of positivism, have turned to social psychology and are 
now in an era of neo-Kantian methodology in some hands and 
of economic determinism or psychological realism or relativist 
skepticism or phenomenological intuitionism in other hands. 
They do not impart wisdom; they need to be approached with 
acquired wisdom. Nothing of what was taught as economics, 
political science, or sociology when I was an undergraduate is 
held or taught today. Since I left college, sociology has gone 
through four, or perhaps even five, phases. Indeed, those who 
have gone furthest in these sciences in the immediate past were 
not originally trained in them. They are not foundation sub- 
jects. They belong in the superstructure. 

Notice how extremes meet in a time of reaction to absolutist 
political ideas. In an autocracy men are to be trained in the 
physical and natural sciences so as to promote material produc- 
tion. They are to be trained in the social sciences so as to pro- 
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mote passive obedience. In an absolutist democracy men are to 
be trained in the physical and natural sciences because those 
sciences have to do with the means of satisfying material wants. 
They are to be trained in the social sciences because those sci- 
ences have to do with politically organized society as an organi- 
zation of force whereby satisfaction of material wants is to be 
attained. As an important personage in our government has 
told us, the rising generation must be taught what government 
ean do for them. The relegation of the humanities to a back 
shelf, proposed by the Kaiser at the beginning of the present 
century, has been taken over to be urged as a program of a de- 
mocracy. Such ideas go along with the rise of absolute theories 
of government throughout the world. An omnicompetent govern- 
ment is to tell us what we shall be suffered to teach, and the on- 
coming generation is to be suffered to learn nothing that does not 
belong to a régime of satisfying material wants by the force of a 
political organization of society. It is assumed that there is 
nothing in life but the satisfaction of material wants and force 
as a means of securing satisfaction of them. 
America was colonized in a similar period of absolutist political 
ideas—in the era of the Tudor and Stuart monarchy in England, 
of the old régime of which the rule of Louis XIV was the type in 
France, of the monarchy set up by Charles V in Spain, of the 
establishment of the absolute rule of the Hapsburgs in Austria. 
England of the Puritan Revolution shook these ideas violently 
and at the Revolution of 1688 definitely cast them off for two 
centuries. The colonists who came to America settled in the 
wilderness in order to escape them. When we settled our own 
polity at the end of the eighteenth century, we establishd it as a 
constitutional democracy, carefully guarded against the reposing 
of unlimited power anywhere. Moreover, these early Americans, 
because they did not believe in an omnicompetent government or 
superman rulers, set up institutions for liberal education. 
Within six years after their arrival in the wilderness in the new 
world, the founders of Massachusetts set up a college in order 
that there might continue to be a learned ministry after their 
ministers who had come from the English universities were laid 
in the dust. As our country expanded in its westward extension 
across the continent, state after state in its organic law provided 
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for a state university in order that liberal learning might be the 
opportunity of everyone. It was not till our era of expansion 
was over and one of industrialization began that state institutions 
for mechanical education were more and more established. But 
these for a generation did not greatly disturb the humanities, 
The movement to displace them is a phenomenon of the era of 
bigness. 

Outward forms of government are no panacea. We can’t do 
better than we try to do. If we are content to lapse into a re- 
vived Epicureanism, if we are content to seek nothing more than 
a general condition of undisturbed passivity under the benevo- 
lent care of an omnicompetent government, we can very well 
leave education to the sciences which have to do with providing 
the material goods of existence and those which teach us how the 
government secures or is to secure them for us. If we are not 
content with being, as Horace put it, pigs of the drove of Epi- 
curus, but seek to live active, human lives, even at some risk of 
envy and strife and wish for things unattainable, we must stand 
firm against projects which will cut our people off from the great 
heritage of the past and deny them the opportunity of contact 
with the best that men have thought and written in the history 
of civilization. 

I cannot think that, when what is meant by the displacement 
of the humanities is brought home to them, the intelligent people 
of America will consent to bow the knee to Baal. I am confident 
that, as Milton put it, we shall be able to speak words of persua- 
sion to abundance of reasonable men, once we make plain the 
plausible fallacy behind the idea of teaching only the indispensa- 
bles and that the physical and the social sciences are the indis- 
pensables. We can have a democracy without having a people 
devoted solely to production and consumption. Those who are 
fighting to preserve the humanities are working for a democracy 
that can endure. One which sinks into materialistic apathy 
must in the end go the way of the peoples which have succumbed 
to the perils of mere bigness in the past. 
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SCIENCE IN THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


ANTON J. CARLSON 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO © 


I HAVE very little faith in many of the blueprints that wishful 

thinking has written about the world of tomorrow. I said 
“wishful thinking.’’ Science shows that man tomorrow will be 
pretty much like man today and man yesterday. And it is man, 
after all, that makes society. It is futile to expect an Utopian 
tomorrow in any sense and it is equally wrong to fear a perma- 
nent chaos and waste of war. Man has been here a long time and 
he has not changed very fast. 

When I was in China for some months in 1935, I spent my first 
day with a Peking man of at least 500,000 years ago. He wasn’t 


_80 very different from modern man. Now if that is true, if in 


saying that I have both feet on the ground, I may be able to say 
something about science of tomorrow, on the basis of the science 
of yesterday and of today—although I am neither a prophet nor 
a son of a prophet. 

We hear much about the ‘‘conflict between science and re- 
ligion.’’ But what is ‘‘religion’’? The only serious conflict I 
see is between science, primitive ignorance and baseless hopes. 
For science, in its methods and in its spirit, is not yet generally 
understood or followed even by modern man. 

Some say that science dominates modern liberal education. I 
have reason to doubt this. My skepticism is based upon such 
studies as time has permitted me of science offerings in the 
curricula of colleges and universities in the North Central Asso- 
ciation, embracing sixteen states. All the natural sciences taken 
together, as to faculty and teaching budgets, in some two hundred 
colleges of this association during 1941, 1942 and 1943 comprise 
only 20 per cent of all the courses offered in those schools. Only 
20 per cent! How can we then say that science dominates mod- 
ern education? I assume that this erroneous notion is a carry- 
over from the equally erroneous notion that because we have 
from science a multiplicity of gadgets and practical contrivances, 
fundamental science dominates our modern way of living and 
thinking. 

Nore: Address delivered at Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, on December 
7, 1943, 
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Even though science is far from dominant in education today 
and even though science, in its major implications, scarcely 
touches man’s understanding and conduct, it is none the less a 
fact that science is firmly rooted in human nature and in human 
history and that fact gives us some hope for the future. Man’s 
earliest written records make mention of some aspects of science 
and scientific research, crude as some of those aspects may have 
been. Three basic urges gave birth to science—primitive curi- 
osity, human needs and human pain. These factors are going to 
persist for a long, long time. They are the drives of the past. 
They are the drives of the present. They will be the drives of 
the world of tomorrow. No matter what happens in the future, 
no matter what fanatics may arise, no matter what fears may 
haunt the human race, no matter what interferences may be 
thrown in the path of scientific progress, the fundamental drives 
of human curiosity, human needs and human pain will continue. 
Of necessity science will continue and the science of tomorrow 
will be at work on the unfinished tasks of today. Take it from 
me, the unfinished tasks of the science of today are enormous, 
greater even than the greatest scientists realize. 

Before I go any further, let me say that the unfinished tasks 
of science are of genuine concern to us as teachers and admin- 
istrators, whether we be in a small college or in a large uni- 
versity. Fifty or one hundred or two hundred years ago, colleges 
did not have science departments. Essentially there was no 
science instruction. The function of that kind of college was 
primarily the training of ministers of the gospel, confirming 
youth in the religious faith of their fathers and training lawyers 
and judges. Gradually science began to establish itself. Man- 
kind had begun to learn that two of its greatest intellectual 
achievements were the conception and application of justice and 
the development of the scientific method. By the latter I mean 
the procedures leading to the factual understanding of nature, 
the spirit and the courage to stay by these facts. 

The demands of war have inaugurated intensive college pro- 
grams for the training of technicians. There is apt to be con- 
fusion between technology and science. They are not the same 
thing. American liberal education must see to it that the post- 
war aims of science are not submerged in the drive for technical 


training. 
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I have said that in the world of tomorrow we will continue to 
concentrate on the unfinished tasks of science. These tasks are 
numerous. How else could it be? Is it really true that at the 
end of this war there is going to be no more pain, no more want, 
no more unknowns? If this is really true, then indeed there will 
be no more need for science. If for all time we have eliminated 
pain, have conquered want and satisfied human curiosity, then 
we need not concern ourselves with science. And if all the pres- 
ent problems are solved, do we not uncover new problems in the 
solving? As science changes the physical aspects of living, a new 
environment is created and the new environment in its turn pre- 
sents new problems. By way of example, we have learned 
through science to conquer the stratosphere, but as we hurl men 
in planes through the high altitudes, we immediately encounter 
new problems occasioned by the physiological changes in those 
men. Perhaps we are creating new environments so fast that we 
shall have difficulty adjusting ourselves thereto. At all events 
it is evident that the solution of one scientific problem only sug- 
gests others, a process which will continue for a long, long time. 

Our medical science is constantly being overhauled. I speak 
from experience when I say it will be necessary to revise 
many views held during the past twenty-five, fifty, or one hun- 
dred years. I have attempted to do research and to teach in that 
field during forty years. I have done some work on the problems 
of diabetes. There are just as many diabetics today as ever, ac- 
tually more than there were in 1923, when the climax of research 
in that medical field was supposed to have been reached. The 
conquest of that disease and others, obviously, lies in the field of 
preventive medicine. But we scarcely know what causes many of 
the diseases with which we have been working. Are they caused 
by wrong living, wrong diet? Are they hereditary? Just what 
is disease? The answers to these and other fundamental ques- 
tions are among the unsolved problems on which scientists will 
continue to work in the world of tomorrow. 

During my visit to China in 1935 I looked around a little and 
I kept eyes and ears open. I learned that about one out of every 
two children born in that part of the world dies during its first 
year. There is no doubt that modern medical science, properly ' 
applied, could cut that high infant death rate considerably. But 
what if it did? The result would be more mouths to feed in a 
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land of the starving; and science must then direct its efforts to 
the problem of food and agriculture, demonstrating again that 
the apparent solution of one scientific problem always leads on 
to others. 

One of the chief characteristics of science is its tendency to 
look ahead. Therein it differs from the average man and woman, 
They seem content with the present, or at most with the next day, 
the next year. Science, in dealing with food and agriculture, 
must look ahead not only ten or one hundred years from nov, 
but ten thousand or even one hundred thousand years hence. In 
some parts of China the soil has been tilled successfully for ten 
thousand years. In some parts of Iowa in our own country the 
soil is already partly depleted and that was done in less than 
one hundred years. Obviously we are not looking ahead, even on 
the basis of the little we now know about food and agriculture, 
How can we prevent the waste of our land? How can we feed 
our population in the future if we do not now concentrate on this 
one problem? If our soil is poisoned or wasted now, what will 
happen one thousand or one hundred thousand years from now! 
To preserve our fruit we spray it with arsensic and lead. And 
we haven’t really stopped to learn what this might be doing both 
to the soil and to the human frame. These problems are all in- 
terrelated. They all typify the unsolved problems for the science 
of tomorrow. 

We don’t even know today all the elements that must enter 
the diet or the type of diet that will permit the highest develop- 
ment of mental and physical power in man. In the past we 
proceeded in darkest ignorance. We eat foods because they look 
better or taste better than other foods. What their influence on 
the system may be, we’ve barely begun to discover. When we 
polish rice and mill our modern flour white we are taking out of 
those foods some of the elements most vital to life and health. 
But white flour and polished rice appeal to the eye, so we eat 
them, regardless of what they may do to the stomach and kidney, 
liver and brain. Because the housewives wanted to keep the boil- 
ing pot out of the kitchen, we have been provided with some 
ready-to-eat breakfast foods of dubious value. And so great new 
food industries have arisen, and where such are established it is 
not easy to make such adjustments in the products as may be best 
for human health. So we have another problem for the science 
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of tomorrow, for there is for a time a survival of the existing, fit 
or unfit. 

Our food comes directly from the soil in the country. Our 
people live more and more in cities. This occasions a host of 
problems in the proper preservation, transportation and distribu- 
tion of foods so that they may retain all the essential elements 
for human optimum health. We have scarcely begun to solve 
these problems. 

We think we have won some control of disease, especially in- 
fectious disease. Yes, monuments should be erected to the pi- 
oneers in that field. Some of the most important discoveries here 
eame by accident. But similar and greater discoveries await the 
active man or woman in science in the world of tomorrow. We 
have reason to be proud of (though not content with) the accom- 
plishments thus far during the past hundred years. 

The problems ahead are enormous, the unfinished tasks of sci- 
ence are great. Fundamental to continued achievement in sci- 
ence is the man and the woman imbued with curiosity and 
cognizant of the needs of human health and human happiness 
based on understanding and justice. It is that kind of man and 
woman our colleges should try to develop. 

The most effective way to prepare the youth of today for the 
world of tomorrow, not only in the field of science but in all 
fields of human endeavor, is not through the one hundred or the 
one thousand great books, and not perhaps primarily by word of 
mouth of the teacher, but by teaching through example—the 
teacher at work, the influence of a parent on a child. This simple 
principle would hasten the transfer of the method and the spirit 
of science from the ivory tower down to the comprehension, ac- 
ceptance and service of the common man, 

We the teachers and laborers in science in the colleges seek 
excuses for our failures to really teach, in the stupidity of our 
students, in lack of facilities and funds, in lack of time, in lack 
of social approbation and support, in lack of freedom. Granted 
all these things, in some places, at some time, we should still look 
at ourselves in the mirror, lest we forget that the spirit of science 
can in time conquer these and even more difficult obstacles. For, 
according to my understanding of man, the drives for science 
are nearly as potent and persistent in the human mind as is the 
force of gravity in our known universe. 





HISTORY: ITS PLACE IN A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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approaching the subject of my talk, I must confess that I did 
not know exactly what the title assigned to me meant and | 
was glad to hear just now that your committee didn’t know ex. 
actly either and that it discussed the choice of a title at great 
length. I would agree with the formulation given by your Chair. 
man, namely that history is a foundation for the study of all lib- 
eral arts, including the classical ones. 


Carlyle, as you know, has said that history is not only the 
fittest study, but the only study, and includes all others; it isa 
true epic poem and the universal divine scriptures. I wouldn’t go 
so far as Carlyle in claiming history as the foundation of every- 
thing, but history is fundamental because nothing can influence 
a student as a future member of society so much as the history 
and political science teacher and on the high school level history 
and political science are mostly combined into what we would 
eall civic education—paideia, in the Greek sense, the formation 
of a responsible partner in the polis, the community of men. 

If we ask ourselves how it could happen that this Second 
World War came, I think a very great responsibility for it rests 
upon the teachers of history and political science in Great Britain 
and in this country, who for twenty years have been leading the 
whole trend toward misunderstanding history, which so much 
weakened the discerning judgment and the determination to act 
of the democracies that they allowed a situation to develop which 
resulted in the present war. We were in a period of debunking 
history which took out of history all its meaning and essence, 90 
that people forgot what history really is and what it demands of 
man. 

History can be regarded as the fundamental science, if I may 
eall it so, of men and society; of their growth and of their de 
velopment. Nowhere can a young man or a young woman learn 

Nore: An address before the Association of Headmistresses of the East, 
New York, November 12, 1943. 
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to understand what man is but in history. Here man faces us in 
his two-fold quality as a being between two worlds—on the one 
hand perishable and passing like grass, subject to any accident - 
or incident, on the other hand endowed with the great dignity of 
the laws of ethics, that means human destiny cannot be realized 
but by man in history ; this ephemeral being is the volitional cen- 
ter of all spiritual reality. 

To give you one often quoted example of how history seems 
influenced by accidents: There is a famous saying—that is only 
partly true as most sayings are—that history was influenced by 
the length of the nose of Cleopatra and that if Cleopatra had had 
a different nose or something else different for the purpose, his- 
tory might have been different. That is true to a certain extent. 

Our dependence upon accidents teaches us humility and the 
consciousness of human limitations. Man proposes, God disposes 
—history is a process influenced by forces beyond men’s grasp. 
Let us look at the great tragedy of modern times: the creation of 
Bismarckian Germany, of a German Empire that became the 
menace to the world. There have been only two nations in the 
contemporary world which are a deep menace to the world as a 
result of their dominating ideas and social structure; they are 
Germany and Japan. This was not understood in 1919; the 
Anglo-Saxons did not insist upon a complete transformation and 
change of heart in Germany. The problem of peace in our world 
cannot be solved by solving all the secondary problems like the 
problem of Transylvania—whether it should belong to Hungary 
or to Rumania—this problem in itself will never cause a World 
War. The fundamental problem of peace at present is simple: 
to confine Germany and to confine Japan into a position of in- 
ability to threaten or wage war—which we did not do in and 
after 1919—and peace would be securely established. But if I 
say modern Germany has been and is a menace to the world, I 
do not say Germany is necessarily a menace to the world. That 
Germany has become the chief menace is a result of historic de- 
velopment, not of anything unchangeable, not of anything innate 
which is beyond the hope of change. And this historic develop- 
ment was partly the result of accidents. 

One example will show how accidents—biological accidents— 
play a role in shaping the destiny of a nation and therefore of the 
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world, if the nation is as powerful a nation, as efficient a nation, 


as intelligent a nation as the German nation is. The great misery 


of Europe was produced by the success of Bismarck. If the Bis. 
marckian Empire had not been created, the trend of European 
and of world history would have been entirely different. Big. 
marck came to power in September, 1862; he was called to office 
by King William I, the then King of Prussia, who, unable to 
carry his army reform through the Prussian Parliament, devoted 
entirely to the building of a greater army against the wishes of 
the people, was ready to abdicate; the document was on the table 
before him. Under these circumstances the King called his son, 
the Crown Prince Frederick. The Crown Prince Frederick was 
a rara avis—a very rare bird, a liberal Hohenzollern, who under 
the influence of his wife, the daughter of Queen Victoria, had 
acquired western humanitarian and progressive ideas. But 
Frederick was a timid liberal ; instead of accepting the crown and 
building a liberal Germany, backed by the progressive middle 
classes, he implored his father not to abdicate and refused the 
responsibility. 

Looking now for somebody to carry out the army program 
against the Parliament, the King called Bismarck, and Bismarck 
with an iron fist was able to realize the dream of William I, and 
much more than that. He used the instrument of the Prussian 


Army and was himself its most perfect and successful instru 


ment; he created a Germany which was not a Germany, but an 
aggrandized Prussia, living and growing with the army as its 
backbone and soul. 

Crown Prince Frederick, the future Frederick III, was deeply 
unhappy about that. He hated Bismarck and his work, his whole 
reactionary tendencies. He may have wished many times that 
he had been less timid in 1862. But he and his wife lived in the 
hope of being able later to bring Germany back to more liberal 
and civilized ways. The old King was now very old, he would die 
and then Frederick would dismiss Bismarck and liberalize Ger- 
many, make Germany a real member of the European society. 

But these reasonable hopes were thwarted by accidents which 
nobody could foresee: William I lived to be ninety-one. The 
tragedy of many Crown Princes is to wait for the death of the 
men whose longevity deprives them of the opportunity of doing 
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their life work, of carrying through the reforms which they think 
would save the situation. This hope was thwarted by a biological 
accident ; no one needs to live to become ninety-one. 

William I died in March, 1888, and Crown Prince Frederick 
was called to become King of Prussia and German Emperor with 
an immense program before him, to realize the dreams of the 
generation of 1848 in Germany. But at the moment he was 
finally called to the throne he was suffering from the last stages 
of cancer of the throat, he was a dying man. He ruled for three 
months, unable to speak, unable to change anything. He died 
and was followed by his son, William II, who hated his parents 
and everything they stood for. William II shared Bismarck’s 
arch-reactionary attitude, his hatred of liberalism and of the 
rights of man, his glorification of and reliance upon armed force, 
his contempt for all humanitarianism and democracy; but he 
lacked Bismarck’s steadiness, sagacity and moderation; he out- 
Bismarcked Bismarck. That William II came to power in 1888, 
was again the result of a biological accident. Thus is the web 
of history interwoven with accidents. 

Without a real knowledge of history we cannot understand our 
own situation and task. For the present contains the past and 
man is the heir of the centuries. But there is another point to 
which I wish to draw your attention, that the deeper insight into 
our present conditions makes us understand the past better in 
that we re-interpret the past in the light of the present. There 
are many among us who now think differently about many things 
of the last twenty years than they thought three or four or ten 
years ago. We learn by experience, by the experience of our life 
and of our time, an experience often dearly paid for. And that 
makes the teaching of history in schools difficult. History is 
something which cannot be understood without experience. A 
person who has not lived, who has not lived a full life, who has 
not suffered and struggled and thought about the world and 
thought about events, cannot understand history. To give young 
people the sense of history is something very difficult; personally, 
I find it so much easier to talk to mature groups who have gradu- 
ated from college into life than to students about history; not 
about the method of history, not about research, but to give them 
the feel of the essence of history. 
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Don’t forget, for instance, that what is to you and me still a 
reality of our lives—Armistice Day, 1918—is something like a 
legend to the student body of today. There is no one in the eol- 
leges today who was born, say, before 1922 or 1923 and there is 
no one in high school born before 1925 or something like. Al] 
that has been living history for us is for them a distant past, 
And yet we are fighting today a war which is only a continuation 
of the war of 1914, its resumption after a long and false armis. 
tice. We are still in the midst of this ‘‘distant past.’’ To make 
the past a part of the living present, to make the present a 
heritage and a survival of the past, demands a great effort on the 
part of the teacher. For history, to make it really live, you need 
the best teachers. And history gives the necessary background 
to, it is the connecting link of, all studies in the humanities and 
liberal arts. Whoever teaches literature or art or philosophy 
must know history, because no artist or philosopher lives in a 
vacuum; he lives in his time. If we are discussing a man like 
Thomas Aquinas, we cannot discuss him abstractly, but from 
the whole Gothic background of his life. The same is true, of 
course, of Chaucer; the same is true of Gothic architecture. No 
one can teach literature without a background of history and, on 
the other hand, no one will be a good history teacher who has not 
a very excellent knowledge of literature, art and philosophy. In 
all of them expresses itself the development of the human mind. 
History is the necessary foundation and basis of all humanities, 
as philosophy is their highest synthesis. I always advise my 
students to take at least one course in philosophy, at least a 
survey of the history of philosophy. I would take nobody as a 
teacher of history who has not had a course in philosophy. For 
the study of history gains its full meaning from its essential con- 
nection with the whole development of the human mind and of 
human society. 

In this country we have arrived in our educational system at 
two rather strange things; I shall mention the second only to- 
wards the end of my address. The first is that you can become a 
Ph.D. in this country—which means a Doctor of Philosophy— 
without ever having read one philosophy book. I think our his- 
tory suffers from that—and our history teachers. In other fields, 
too, the lack of good knowledge in philosophy and history is re 
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grettable; because an English poet of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
eentury—without a background of the thought of the period— 
is not understandable. So I would say that rightly studied 
history is the foundation and synthesis of all liberal arts and 
should be taught as a synthesis of the whole development of the 
human mind and human society throughout the ages so that the 
students become conscious of their share in man’s heritage, in the 
heritage of five thousand years. To understand whence we came 
and to be more conscious of whither we go, it is necessary to 
stress the role of ideas in history, to learn to separate the essen- 
tial from the nonessential, the temporary and accidental from 
the substance. Critical insight can destroy some harmful clichés 
which obscure our understanding of history, in our elementary 
schools. The eighteenth century of our country is sometimes 
taught as if there had been a violent tyrant, something like 
Hitler, who was called George III, who had tremendously op- 
pressed the American people, who then rose in righteous indigna- 
tion and threw this tyrant out—something like the Jugoslavs 
liberating themselves, or the French, or the Poles, from Hitler. 
It is not brought out that American love of independence and 
American democracy were a part of the common spiritual in- 
heritance of England, of the unique tradition of liberty under. 
law, of representative government and of individual rights, of 
Milton and Locke; that the revolution was not against British 
oppression, but an expression of British rights. Thus an op- 
portunity is lost to make clear the historical and ideological foun- 
dations on which democracy in America rests and their broaden- 
ing under the influence of society in a new country and of the 
rational thought of the eighteenth century into something of 
universal importance and appeal, the foundation on which all 
America is built without exception and which became a guidepost 
for mankind. 

This fundamental understanding of American history is being 
regained today under the stress of history. For the present is a 
great period for history teachers. At present it may be difficult 
to find teachers. That is a passing phenomenon. Certainly, in 
three or five years’ time teaching will come again into its own as 
an alluring vocation of great promise and responsibility. And no 
teacher will be the worse off for the years spent in the war, or in 
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the war effort, outside the sheltering walls of school. No one 
can be a good history teacher who has not lived, who is not a 
mature person, a person who understands life. History is noth- 
ing else but life on a higher and more conscious level. And 
rarely is life being lived on a more concentrated and conscious 
level than in periods of extreme national danger. What is hap- 
pening in this time is that people who normally do not mind 
history—because if you live normally you don’t mind your past, 
you don’t get conscious of it; it lives in you, but subconsciously 
—only in moments of great danger you become conscious of it— 
become conscious of their past. 

I don’t know it from experience at all, but I have read in 
stories, that people who are drowning live in the last second of 
their lives, so to speak, their whole life’s history in an immense 
condensation. I don’t know whether it is true or not. In any 
case, it is true in moments of extreme national danger: what 
happens in such a situation is an identification with one’s whole 
past. One becomes conscious of one’s past in hours of test and 
trial. In periods more religious than the present, a dying person, 
a person in extreme danger, thought about his whole past, drew 
a balance sheet in the critical moment when Heaven or Hell, sur- 
vival or annihilation were at stake. 

That is what is happening at present to whole nations on earth, 
in a certain sense even to humanity. In a moment of supreme 
danger, supreme danger to national or civilized existence, there 
is the greatest intensity of historical consciousness. People never 
live as deeply as in moments of great danger, moments which 
they know to be decisive moments; then they identify themselves 
with the whole past consciously; the past which is always there 
with us, in us, as a heritage subconscious, becomes conscious and 
is revived ; it is there before our eyes. 

To use Thomas Paine’s famous words, ‘‘These are the times 
which try men’s souls’’—in these trying times we integrate our 
whole story, not only our present, not only the short space of our 
lifetime, but our whole national story into a meaningful whole 
and so try to find strength and justification in a supreme struggle 
for national survival. That is what happened in England in 1940 
when rationally or logically Mussolini, Pétain and all sorts of 
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people were convinced that England was lost. England’s sur- 
vival was due to her sense of history. 

In that light we can understand Churchill’s immense im- 
portance. I personally consider Churchill by far the greatest 
individual of this historical period, of a stature which will go 
down in history beyond that of any other living man—the man 
who almost single-handed defeated Hitler’s attempt at world 
domination and thereby saved mankind. When Churchill said, 
“The English will fight on if necessary for years, if necessary 
alone, against all chances,’’ what spoke in him was not this in- 
dividual Winston Churchill, it was the whole history of the Eng- 
lish people. He became, in a decisive hour of history, the 
incarnation of history. The England of Cromwell, of Milton, of 
Wordsworth became alive in the insignificant English men and 
women of 1940. 

More astonishing than ‘‘the miracle of Englanda’’ to many 
people is that this very same identification with history has hap- — 
pened in 1941 and 1943 in Russia. There a new Russian nation- 
alism, anchored in the depth of the past, animates the masses 
under Stalin’s leadership. If you look today at Russia, to regard 
Stalin as a Leninist is a misconception. Stalin is no Leninist, he 
is even no Marxist. Trotsky remained faithful to the rational 
internationalism of Marx and Lenin. Therefore he ended in ex- 
ile. Stalin is a Russian, though he was not born a Russian! He 
was burn a Georgian. For that reason even more he tries to be 
nothing but a Russian, a Russian identifying himself with the 
whole Russian past, with the glories and the mission of imperial 
Russia. Stalin calls himself Marshal Stalin at present and ap- 
pears in a marshal’s uniform. I don’t know how much you know 
of Lenin, but the idea that Lenin could have been called Marshal 
Lenin is unthinkable. There is nothing so unthinkable in the 
world as to speak of Marshal Lenin or to envisage Lenin, or 
Marx for that matter, appearing in a marshal’s uniform. 

Another thing Lenin would never have understood is the fact 
that all the trappings of Czarist militarism have been brought 
back and that the highest military order created in Russia in this 
present war is called after General Suvarov, not after a revolu- 
tionary or proletarian fighter or hero. For General Suvarov was 
not a revolutionary, not a Marxist, not a worker, not a liberal, 
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not anything which would be praised in America at all. Who 
was he? He was a reactionary, a Czarist general, a feudal aristo- 
erat whose armies defeated the great peasant uprising of Puga- 
chev and the armies of the French Revolution. This bulwark of 
Czarist reaction has become the symbol of present-day Stalinist 
Russia. The new attitude in Russia toward the Church does not 
mean that Stalin has become pious, he is as little religious as 
Mussolini was in making his peace with the Church. It means 
that the Russians in the supreme hour of national danger under- 
stood the role of the Orthodox Church in Russian history: that 
they feel one with everything in Russian history, with the whole 
heritage which included feudal warriors and General Suvarov, 
Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great, the Orthodox Church and 
the-Russian autocracy. All that is one in the great unfolding of 
Russia’s life. 

This identification with history, with the past, in hours of su- 
preme danger—we find it even in America today, though to a 
limited degree, because we don’t feel the war in this country. 
We are now two years in the war, yet the number of Americans 
killed in this war so far is much smaller than the number of 
Americans killed in every single year in civilian life, in motor 
car or industrial accidents. We should be at least self-critical 
enough not to complain of our sacrifices too much. For so far 
the people of this country do not suffer at all by restrictions. 
We eat a little less butter and we don’t drive cars so much— 
which can’t do too much harm for we drove too much. On the 
other hand, most Americans live in a period of great prosperity 
and high income and high living and fast spending. Therefore, 
we are not like the Russians or the English or the French in that 
respect. We don’t live history as they do. And yet even we are 
stirred into growing more conscious of our history, of our heri- 
tage and the obligations it imposes. There has not been for a 
long time so much talk of Thomas Jefferson, so much talk of the 
forefathers, so much talk of the Puritans and of the American 
idea and dream. This new historical consciousness may bring us 
even, instead of ‘‘God Bless America,’’ which I think is a rather 
sentimental song, a revival of one of the greatest war songs of 
perhaps all times, ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ and of 
its spirit. It may still come. But in any case, what we are living 
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through now is that even we are touched by the great breath of 
history. The great winds of history are blowing over our heads. 
We feel it and we learn, for we cannot understand history with- 
out having lived history. We understand the French Revolution 
today much better because we are living through a revolutionary 
period. 

When I studied in my college days, I didn’t begin with history. 
As a student my interests were the history of religion and phi- 
losophy, political theory and philosophy. It was in the First 
World War, not on the battlefields—I think the battlefields don’t 
teach much—but when I was a prisoner of war in Russia—and 
I spent four years in Russia and witnessed in Russia the revolu- 
tion and the counter revolutions and the civil war. There I felt 
historical reality in its elemental forces, men really stripped 
naked down to the essentials by the great winds of history. 
There I began to become interested in history and to understand 
history, to search in it for the meaning of events, to order and to 
master the chaos around me and the bewilderment within me. 
History becomes more and more now the fundamental study be- 
cause people wish to understand where they are. True, people 
like to forget and to sink back into ‘‘normalcy.’’ We shall have 
to see to it that they don’t forget when the war is over because 
we know what happened after the last war when we tried to for- 
get history. We were eager to go back to so-called ‘‘normalcy,’’ 
which is comforting and seems easy, for ‘‘normalcy’’ takes us 
into the world of illusions, of make-believe, of evasions, to escape 
the stern verities, to forget history. And so, for the last twenty 
years history teaching, not all of it, but much of it, was filled 
with that cynicism, with that disillusionment which was charac- 
teristic of the period between the two wars, which helped to 
prepare the present war. 

If we ask how it came about that we are where we are, namely, 
in the Second World War, after having defeated the Germans in 
the First World War; why are we and the Russians, the British, 
the French, who fought the Germans twenty-five years ago, fight- 
ing them again, the answer is: we have not lost the peace, we 
have abandoned and betrayed victory. In 1919 victory was ours 
and victory means two things: victory means first, that we had 
by great sacrifices gained the power to order and to lead the 
world and we abandoned that power. We and the British re- 
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fused to exercise the responsibility involved, the great obligation, 
We withdrew, the British and we. And as there cannot exist any 
vacuum of power in the world, the Fascists put their power and 
their claim of leadership in the place relinquished by us. But 
something even more fundamental and tragic happened. What 
won in 1918 against Germany and her glorification of military 
autocracy was not only our power, it was our idea, and never has 
there been a greater force for the democratization of the world 
than the First World War; never has democracy achieved a simi- 
lar success on a wider scale. 

Think of how the world looked in 1918, 1919. The keenest 
dreams, the most daring expectations of nineteenth century lib- 
erals and democrats seemed realized. A new freedom dawned. 
The common man seemed at the threshold of coming into his 
heritage. The military monarchies—the Romanov, Habsburg, 
Hohenzollern, the conservative, anti-liberal, anti-democratic 
monarchies—were gone. The great Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean bastions against liberty and its progress had fallen. Re- 
publics came in their place, constitutional liberties—everybody 
got the vote, including women, in 1918 and 1919. Without the 
First World War the women might not have the vote even today. 
You may remember, some of you, what an uphill fight the suffra- 
gettes had to fight in 1910 to get any listening in England or 
America; they didn’t get it. In 1919 they got the vote every- 
where, and that was only a small symbol. Everywhere the masses 
were awakened; workers got the eight-hour day; everywhere 
democracy was triumphant. Even Japan introduced general 
democratic suffrage in 1926. Japan was ready to go democratic 
in 1920. Why didn’t they goon? People ask me sometimes why 
the Germans didn’t remain democratic. Then I answer, ‘‘The 
fault is partly British-American because from 1920 to 1938 you 
could hear young people in America say, ‘Democracy is obsolete; 
democracy is 19th century.’’’ The democracies became, at the 
very moment of democracy’s triumph, cynical and disillusioned 
about democracy. Democracy seemed an ‘‘abstraction,’’ a pre 
tense, not a value or an inspiration. When the Germans heard 
the British and Americans say it, why should they remain demo- 
cratic? It was here in America that there were people daring 
enough and silly enough to call fascism the wave of the future. 
If Americans could do that, why should the Germans stick to 
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something which was obsolete, or the Japanese! If young people 
in this country and in Great Britain, if the Student Union. in 
Oxford, declared it not worth while to fight for democracy or to 
fight for King and Fatherland, why should the Germans or 
Japanese remain democrats? We abandoned not only our power, 
we abandoned our idea which had been triumphant, and we did 
it out of our desire to evade all the true issues by inventing all 
kinds of excuses and creating myths about the war and its causes 
and the peace and its implications. Now we should beware again 
of sliding back into this easy way of cynicism, for our own sake 
and for the sake of the coming generation. 

In concluding I wish to say something which has nothing to 
do with history alone, but with our whole educational system, the 
second shortcoming of our educational system of which I spoke 
some time ago. I spoke about the fact that history must teach 
our young people the responsibility and the seriousness of our 
human heritage. That brings me now to a fact that I deplore so 
much—all the efforts to make learning easy in the United States. 
Nothing is more dangerous for the student of history than not to 
understand the seriousness of life and history. There is no 
learning, in life as well as in school, but the hard way. What is 
worth while, must be paid for; the price is high, but high is the 
reward, too. We must be quite clear that what we do in our 
schools of higher learning is that we are training or should train 
an intellectual élite. After all, to us come the girls who have the 
leisure to devote years to study, who can afford it and who can 
afford good teachers, and who must be made to understand that 
this privilege carries with it an obligation. And the role of our 
schools is in America more important than in any other country 
in the world because there is no country in the world in which 
what I would call the intellectual life is so much in the hands of 
women as in this country. What we train in our schools for 
young women, is a great proportion of the future intellectual 
leaders of this nation, not perhaps on the highest plane, but on 
the intermediary plane upon which the health of the intellectual 
life of the nation depends. I always advise my students, if they 
ean afford it, not to go to Washington and not to go to New York. 
If there are girls from the cities and towns in the vastness of 
these states, I appeal to them to go back to their home towns be- 
cause if our cultural education has any value for the nation at 
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large, it is not to concentrate more highly intellectual girls in the 
few big leading cities, but to bring some of this intellectual life 
into the provincial towns and to raise there the level and the 
intensity of cultural life by sowing the seeds of an understanding 
of the passionate beauty and the unique dignity of the life of the 
mind. Above all, to know that learning does not end at gradua- 
tion, but is a process going on throughout life. There is no end 
of learning as there is no end of living. 

In any case, we as teachers have an immense responsibility not 
to make it so easy, but to uphold the dignity and the seriousness 
of learning. I always regret that the requirement of Latin—and 
I would go further, of Greek—has been dropped in so many 
schools. Of course, I don’t say that everyone should study Latin 
and Greek, but our intellectual élite should, for it was from the 
fountain of classical antiquity that, at all decisive turning points, 
Western civilization was rejuvenated and revitalized. Nothing 
prepares us so well for an understanding of history and polities 
and language as the classics. Nowhere can we learn so well what 
learning means and has meant for so many generations. No- 
where are we so much in the great chain of the tradition of learn- 
ing. In this country, even women should study the classics, for 
as I said, fortunately, or unfortunately, as you wish, the intellec- 
tual field is left here very largely to women. If we compare the 
average graduates of our best men’s and women’s colleges twenty 
years after graduation, in eight out of ten cases the alumna will 
be intellectually more alert than the alumnus, and therefore in 
this country we should do our best and our utmost in the training 
of women. Our background is antiquity, biblical and classical 
literature, and yet there are many students today who know 
neither the Bible nor classical literature. That makes it difficult 
for them to read any of the great poets of Europe. You can’t 
study history, really, without at least some knowledge of Latin; 
you can’t study, in my opinion, French, Spanish, English or any 
other language, without Latin and I would say without Greek. 
So many words are of Greek origin and so many students mis- 
spell ‘‘ difficult’? words because they don’t know where they come 
from. 

I had the great good fortune to get an excellent elementary 
training in a Catholic monastery school in Prague where I was 
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born. I was taught in elementary school by Piarist Fathers and 
I still remember with gratitude my teacher, Father Heski. He 
was a stern man in his sixties, requiring much and had no inkling 
of progressive methods. As a result, I knew more grammar in 
the fourth grade than a senior in a very good private preparatory 
school knows today. It saved me much work in the upper 
grades. I had later in the grammar and secondary school eight 
years of Latin, in the first two years eight hours a week and in 
the other years, six hours a week. But I learned very easily, 
because I had a very good preparation, and I owed it to Father 
Heski. 

I would say that one of the most dangerous mistakes in our 
educational system is the lowering of requirements and stand- 
ards, especially because certain students are spoiled ‘‘brats,’’ 
self-indulgent and pampered. Father and mother are so busy 
with so many things that there is no intellectual discipline in the 
home. An added responsibility falls to our schools and espe- 
cially to the history teacher, to make students understand the 
dignity of the life of the mind, the passionate excitement which 
ean be found in ideas, in the development, the realization, the 
struggle of ideas. 

And the teacher can convey an understanding of history’s re- 
lentless struggle in which man has to prove his mettle, the 
strength of his character, the integrity of his will. We should 
not try to interpret history in too soft or sentimental a way. 
History, like life, is hard and exacting. We must understand 
that history is not soft and men’s lives are not soft, but hard and 
demanding. We must beware above all of softness of thinking, 
of accepting easy clichés. Students can’t learn soon enough that 
a real understanding of history and of men’s lives, the lives of 
the generations of which we are the heirs, the responsible heirs, is 
immensely demanding, and immensely rewarding because noth- 
ing is so exciting in many ways as history, nothing so exciting as 
ideas. 

Men make history and the students should understand the 
unique dignity to which they are called by being called to make 
history, each one in her place, and nobody can tell beforehand 
how great one’s place will be in this process of five thousand 
years of human sufferings, victories and efforts. But there is a 
place for each one to fill. 








ECONOMICS IN THE LIBERAL ARTS CURRICULUM 


C. WARD MACY 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, COE COLLEGE 


ROPONENTS of liberal education in the classical meaning of 
the term look to the future with certain misgivings. In the 
prosecution of the war, the spotlight is now being focused upon 
the services rendered by technicians and the type of training 
necessary to prepare them for such services. Precise execution 
of mechanical skills and a realistic approach to problems of ma- 
terial nature are admittedly essential in the successful waging of 
a modern war. It is agreed, furthermore, that technical training 
for the purpose of qualifying men and women for the important 
task of repairing and improving the physical world after the war 
will be in great demand. Because of the current emphasis upon 
skills, it is contended in certain academic circles that the trend of 
curricular changes in colleges during the postwar period will be 
definitely in the direction of tool subjects. 

It is conceivable that some institutions of higher learning, 
which have previously established themselves as reputable liberal 
arts colleges, will succumb entirely to the notion that the tradi- 
tional concept of liberal education is out-of-date and that the 
appeal to students hereafter must be made on more pragmatic 
grounds. Others may experiment with a partial shift, extending 
lip service to the cause of liberal arts but at the same time season- 
ing their curricular offerings with heavy doses of ‘‘practical” 
courses. Still others will continue to champion the cause of 
liberal arts training and the substantial worth of the intellectual 
and cultural foundation thus provided. Im each type of cur- 
riculum, the study of economics, with variations in approach, 
content and general objectives, should play a significant role. It 
is, however, the place of economics in the course offerings of the 
liberal arts college in the conventional sense that this article 
deals. 

The acknowledged purposes of liberal education need no ex- 
tended reiteration here. That the world has use for men and 
women with prepared minds capable of critical insight, imagina- 
tion and originality of thought is open to no question. Rigid 
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mental discipline designed to sharpen the intellect of students 
and to stimulate creative activity has a value incapable of quan- 
titative measurement. Occupational training will qualify indi- 
viduals to participate in the reconstruction of the world during 
the postwar period, but the overall direction of the rebuilding 
process will require more than a knowledge of techniques. The 
causes of war, in contrast to its actual conduct, are not essen- 
tially mechanistic in nature. If peace is to reign in the future, 
a broad understanding of the problems of group living, heretofore 
not adequately manifested, must be demonstrated. Tensions may 
be relieved, to be sure, as a result of increased production of 
goods and services, if accompanied by an equitable distribution 
of the results of constantly improving technology. Tool sub- 
jects alone, however, including certain forms of courses in 
economics, are insufficient to develop in students a proper ap- 
preciation of the complexities of modern life. It is the writer’s 
conviction that disciplinary courses in economics, along with 
foreign languages, mathematics, literature, history and others, 
aid in building the type of foundation needed by those individ- 
uals who must cope with.the problems of the future. 

Economies is a study of social relationships by means of which 
men seek to satisfy their ever-increasing wants. Because of the 
nature of the subject, beginning students often approach it with 
prejudiced minds and preconceived notions regarding issues of 
controversial nature. It is not unusual, for example, for a col- 
lege sophomore to take a positive stand on protective tariff or 
various taxation problems when first encountering them in the 
course of study. As a consequence, the teacher of economics 
labors under a severe handicap in his effort to encourage objec- 
tivity and disinterested inquiry on the part of his students. 
This circumstance emphasizes the importance of the mental dis- 
cipline which is needed to enable one to weigh dispassionately the 
mass of controversial data in the field of economics. 

It is vitally important in a liberal arts college that courses in 
economics describe and analyze our economic organization as a 
man-made device constructed for the purpose of enhancing the 
welfare of the masses. The primary objective of these courses in 
a liberal arts curriculum should not be that of training young 
men and women to become bankers, advertising executives, or 
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private secretaries. Many students from the arts colleges ulti- 
mately fill such positions in a satisfactory manner. Their suc- 
cess, however, can probably be attributed more to sharp and 
analytical minds, trained by rigorous discipline in college courses, 
including economics, than to a superficial knowledge of banking 
details or advertising techniques which may have been acquired 
while in the class room. If college courses in economics empha- 
size theory, which challenges the best of minds, the history of 
economic doctrines and its relationship to the past in general, 
and the principles which underlie international trade, public 
finance, labor relations and the like, then there is established for 
the undergraduate a solid basis upon which to build a career as 
a specialist. 

Arts colleges, perhaps for purposes of self-preservation in an 
extremely competitive field, frequently advertise an economics 
curriculum which, according to the claims, will train experts for 
the business world. Textbooks which stress the so-called prac- 
tical aspects of trade, finance, or transportation will probably 
be utilized. If such courses are pursued at the expense of the- 
oretical, historical and social economics, students are graduated 
as illiterate specialists with little to support them in their work 
to follow. They should not be deluded into thinking that they 
ean learn the intricacies of a particular sector of the business 
world in a few college courses in economics. Rather they should 
be convinced that economic life is a part, albeit an important 
one, of total life; that trained minds are essential to lasting suc- 
cess and personal satisfaction ; and that courses in economics play 
a vital role in preparing young men and women in the art of 
living. From a purely materialistic point of view, a defensible 
argument can be advanced in support of the thesis that economics 
in a liberal arts college, with adequate attention given to prin- 
ciples and analysis, provides the necessary background, although 
not the detailed techniques, for later success in business positions 
of responsibility. That such training is valuable in preprofes- 
sional courses, e.g., law, is widely recognized and hardly open to 
argument. 

Economics in a liberal arts curriculum, if the emphasis is 
placed upon the history of economic doctrines together with mod- 
ern theory and its application, may be defended on three counts. 
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In the first place, economics has a worthy classical literature, a 
fact either unknown or unappreciated by many scholars in other 
fields. Training in the liberal arts has always stressed the history 
and classical traditions of the humanities, music and science. 
Economics may fit without conflict into this general pattern, tak- 
ing its place alongside other courses which serve to acquaint 
undergraduate students with the background necessary for an 
understanding of the present. Secondly, the study of economics, 
particularly its theory, is exacting. It demands, for its mastery, 
precise and accurate thinking. It provides for students a rigid, 
disciplinary mental exercise and develops the power of analysis, 
which is another recognized objective of liberal education. 
Finally, economics in its application deals with dynamic and 
vital aspects of social relationships, the understanding of which 


has been too frequently lacking if we may judge by events of the 


recent past. Widespread failure to appreciate the consequences 
of economic maladjustments has been a significant causal factor 
contributing to twentieth century wars. If peace is to prevail in 
future years, the economic organization of the world must be 
made to function in a manner superior to its operation in the 
past. College students of today and those of the postwar period 
should be made aware of the complexities of economic relation- 
ships. They should be convinced that serious repercussions fol- 
low a general failure, first, to understand these relationships, and 
second, to act upon a basis of knowledge rather than prejudice. 
Responsible citizenship and constructive leadership can be ex- 
pected only of those who demonstrate a broad understanding of 
social institutions and processes. 

With respect to literature in the field, it is generally known 
that economics as a body of organized thought is comparatively 
recent in origin, the first significant school being that of the 
eighteenth century French Physiocrats under the leadership of 
Quesnay. Economic thought existed, however, for many cen- 
turies prior to the emergence of specialists, a fact which is not 
well known. Fragmentary evidence of thinking devoted to eco- 
nomics is to be found in the ancient literature of the Babylonians, 
Egyptians and Chinese. In the writings of Confucius, for ex- 
ample, one may discover arguments in favor of relief for the 
aged and equality in taxation. At a later date the Greek schol- 
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ars, discussing economic issues as a sub-section of ethics and 
politics, gave thought to the nature of economic wants and the 
importance of material wealth. The Romans made lasting con. 
tributions to economic thinking with their concepts of freedom of 
contract and private property. Next in chronological order we 
find the medieval church leaders, e.g., St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Nicholas Oresme, who, in spite of their abhorrence for trade, con. 
cerned themselves to a considerable degree with price fixing, 
usury and employer-employee relationships. Then came mer. 
cantilism as a school of thought, the leaders of which were inter. 
ested principally in economic matters. Thus it is evident that 
the history of thought which covers the period prior to the advent 
of organized economic doctrine reveals the fact that more than 
passing attention of philosophers, churchmen and other leaders 
was directed to economic issues. The history of early economic 
thought fills a niche in the history of thought in the large. Its 
classical literature may be made to play a useful role in the 
presentation of the broad outlines of the past to the students of 
the liberal arts. 

The economic literature of the past century and a half has 
become better known and the various schools of thought stand out 
more clearly. Beginning with the classical school of Smith, Ri- 
cardo and Mill, we follow in order the teachings of the dissenters 
with Marx as the leading critic of the classical doctrine, then the 
Austrian school, the neo-classicists, and finally the eclectic eco 
nomics of the twentieth century. In philosophy and ethics, in 
history and political science, there are frequent references to the 
doctrines of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century econo 
mists as distinct from the events of economic significance. Eco 
nomic literature, important in itself, becomes increasingly 9% 
when it is viewed in the light of its close relationship with other 
fields of study. In the past this interrelationship has been either 
unrecognized, neglected, or ignored, and the vitality of early 
economic thought has not been adequately appreciated in the 
‘liberal arts colleges. Too frequently training in economies has 
been regarded solely as a means of aiding students in their 
preparation for an occupation and as a method of improving 
their material welfare. The broad cultural values of the study 
have been overlooked. 
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In regard to the second point above mentioned, i.e., the useful- 
ness of the study of economics in the development of the power 
of analysis, no apology is in order if the courses are heavily laden 
with theory. To be sure the abstractions involved in this field 
of study may disturb the student accustomed to dealing with 
purely factual data. The unpredictable variables which are en- 
countered because of the vagaries of man, the chief factor with 
which the economist must work, may discourage one who prefers 
to deal with quantitative material factors. As an intellectual 
- exercise, however, calling for accurate deductive analysis, eco- 
nomic theory presents a stimulating challenge to the mind and 
serves aS a conditioner of the mental processes of students. As 
such, the role which economics may play in the curriculum of a 
liberal arts college is clear. 

Economic theory, when properly presented to undergraduate 
students, goes well beyond the relatively simple and static theory 
of the classical economists, the simplification of which comprised 
the chapters on theory in standard textbooks until recent years. 
This static theory was based upon the assumption that the sepa- 
rate units in our complex economy operate under conditions of 
perfect competition or complete monopoly. In making deduc- 
tions from these premises, the conclusions finally reached often 
seemed to be very unrealistic. As a consequence, economics has 
been subjected to a certain amount of criticism and ridicule and 
it has not commanded the wholesome respect to which it is now 
entitled if one views it in the light of more recent developments 
in its theory. It continues today to be a helpful exercise in logic, 
but the materials of the subject, including its theoretical bases, 
now conform more closely to reality. 

A significant development in the theory of economies during 
the past two decades revolves around the hub of monopolistic 
competition. This constitutes an official recognition on the part 
of theorists that conditions of pure and perfect competition on 
the one hand and complete monopoly on the other are both 
highly improbable. Between the extremes are many shades, va- 
rieties and combinations of conditions which provide points of 
departure in analysis and which tend to harmonize with reality. 
The admission, for example, that product differentiation, as 
evidenced by trade marks, carries with it some elements of 
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monopoly, even though the field in which the product belongs 
appears to be highly competitive, is indicative of the changing 
approach of theorists. They are justifiably exploiting this and 
similar points in modern courses in economics. 

In order to utilize economic theory to its full advantage as a 
tool for sharpening the intellect of the undergraduate student, it 
is obviously necessary to place well-trained theorists in charge 
of the instruction. Teachers should direct attention to certain 
fundamental theoretical issues involved in price determination 
and functional distribution, accompanied by the application of 
the theory to problems of current importance and interest. Ifa 
student can follow, for example, the roles played by average total 
costs, average variable costs, average fixed costs and marginal 
costs in the attainment of a state of temporary equilibrium; if 
he is able to demonstrate diagrammatically the trends of these 
costs as production for an individual firm is altered ; and if he can 
show the significance of average and marginal revenues in the 
broad picture of cost-price relationships under various conditions 
which may prevail, then this student has profited from the 
mental gymnastics involved in the analysis. Numerous compara- 
ble cases may be cited from economic theory which may serve the 
general purpose of improving the mind through analytical rea- 
soning. This training is of inestimable value to the undergradu- 
ate student. 

A liberal arts curriculum, if properly balanced, will contain 
courses which make students alert to the dynamic nature of 
twentieth century life. These follow logically the foundation 
courses which provide the background for understanding current 
phenomena and which prepare minds for direct contact with 
perplexing issues of the present. Advanced courses in economics 
serve admirably in the task of making students aware of signif- 
icant social relationships with the result that instruction in the 
liberal arts college along these lines is justified on the above 
mentioned third count. 

It may be repeated, for the sake of emphasis, that upper di 
vision courses in economics, some of which are commonly referred 
to under the heading of applied economics, should not be taught 
as tool subjects in an attempt to prepare students for specific 
careers. Transportation economics, for example, should stress 
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the functioning of the transportation system as a unit in the 
economic structure and the bearing of efficient movement of 
goods and persons upon general welfare, rather than the details 
of mechanical operation of a railway or other means of transport. 
In courses dealing with the usual topics of money, banking, taxa- 
tion and international trade, the same approach is needed. It is 
the opinion of the writer that a liberal arts curriculum should 
not include such courses as practical banking, with attention de- 
yoted to the duties of tellers, assistant cashiers and other em- 
ployees; foreign trade which describes, for example, the methods 
of handling ocean bills of lading while omitting the theory and 
the social consequences of the movement of goods throughout the 
world; public finance which burdens students with a mass of 
factual data with little attention given to the important problems 
of shifting and incidence of taxes; and many other courses in the 
field of applied economics which have great possibilities but 
which may degenerate into insignificant occupational offerings if 
emphasis is misplaced. Recognizing and adhering rigidly to the 
fundamental purposes of liberal education in its traditional 
meaning, the teacher of advanced courses in economics will seek 
to make an application of theory to special problems viewed in 
the large, the solution of which will enhance the welfare of the 
masses. If the ultimate goal of the student is that of becoming 
a specialist in the field of business or industry, he will have ac- 
quired the background upon which to build a career after com- 
pleting a liberal arts program well stocked with courses in 
economics. 

In a changing world, irrational and incalculable economic 
forces rule to the extent that confusion rather than order seems 
frequently to characterize the operations of our economy. Be- 
cause of this fact, it is particularly important that college stu- 
dents be trained to make critical observations and objective 
evaluations of issues which arise. A knowledge of the operation 
of economic forces, supported by an understanding of their play 
in the past, prepares one to anticipate the consequences of certain 
actions and to make suggestions which, if heeded, would prevent 
unnecessary hardships. In 1917, for example, it was a group of 
American economists who urged that the war be financed largely 
by means of taxation rather than through the sale of bonds in 
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exchange for manufactured credit, the dangers of inflation under 
the latter plan being emphasized. The warning was ignored, 
bonds were floated, and the country was burdened with inflation, 
In 1930, American economists once more entered a protest against 
an impending action of the Congress, namely, the proposal to 
alter tariffs upward. Again the probable consequences were 
stated, which were, in this instance, blocked foreign trade and 
retaliation from abroad. Again the protest was ignored. The 
ease for economic prediction was strengthened, nevertheless, by 
subsequent events. College students will seldom become erudite 
in economics to the degree necessary to make formal protests 
similar to the above, but they may acquire an understanding of 
certain basic economic principles which should be more widely 
known and appreciated by the citizenry of the country. 

In the years to follow the present war, the need for an under. 
standing of the social forces in operation will be of paramount 
importance. Many concomitant elements of economic progress 
in the past must be subjected to review. Wartime technological 
improvements may be converted to effective peacetime use only if 
the economic system is made to function in a manner which will 
permit the masses to benefit. Domestic problems of the public 
debt, taxation, social security, and capital investment are typical 
of those which demand for their solution vision and understand- 
ing on the part of citizens in general. In the field of interna- 
tional relations, issues pertaining to exchange stabilization, 
tariffs, and monetary policies bear significantly on the prospects 
for future peace. Dissemination of knowledge seems particularly 
timely in the face of present and probable future problems. In- 
struction in economics in the liberal arts college should provide 
an excellent opportunity for a segment of the population, from 
which many leaders will emerge, to learn to substitute under- 
standing for prejudice. 

Although the future of the liberal arts college cannot be pre 
dicted with assurance, the trend toward more extensive lower 
division survey courses in the humanities, the sciences and the 
social studies will doubtless continue in an effort to add vitality 
to curricular offerings and to justify the continued existence of 
liberal arts institutions. Within the recognized limitations of 4 
general course in the social studies, a student may be made cog- 
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nizant of the complexities of the economic world of which he is 
a part and he may develop an appreciation of the economic or- 

ization of the past. With this as a foundation, he is better 
prepared to study advanced courses constructed along the lines 
suggested above. Contemporary pioneering in the economic 
world is to be encouraged. The pioneers must be equipped. The 
economics curriculum of the liberal arts college should be pre- 
pared to furnish an important part of the equipment. If it pro- 
vides the basis for an adequate appreciation of the past; if it 
stresses the theory and principles of economics; if it develops an 
understanding of the dynamic social relationships of the present 
with an eye to the future, then instruction in economics in a 
liberal arts college is on solid ground. Students who pursue the 
courses in this field will be better qualified than they otherwise 
would be to pioneer the way to a better world. 





THE ARTS PROGRAM IN A SMALL COLLEGE 


CARTER DAVIDSON 
PRESIDENT, KNOX COLLEGE 


1938 one of the Trustees of Knox College established a Foun. 
dation for ‘‘ Adventures in the Arts,’’ providing an income of 
slightly over $1000 a year and placing the disposition of these 
funds in the hands of the President. At the same time, the 
Association of American Colleges, through its Commission on the 
Arts, offered to us the faculty-artist-visit plan and the regional 
tours by concert artists. The past six years have been productive 
of so many happy events that have grown out of these concerts 
and visits that I feel bold to make an appraisal of the program 
as seen from a single college campus. 

Among the musicians who have visited the campus are Harold 
Bauer, Egon Petri, Katherine Bacon, Basil Gauntlett, James 
Sykes and Rafael de Silva, pianists; Ernst Wolff and Yves 
Tinayre, singers; James de la Fuente, violinist; and the family 
teams of Otto and Ethel Luening, Ernst and Analee Bacon, Hope 
Miller and John Kirkpatrick. The other fields represented have 
been Art, with Harold Brennan ; Indic Studies, with Horace Pole- 
man of the Library of Congress; Literature, with Raymond 
Jameson of the Library of Congress; Science, with Fay-Cooper 
Cole and Peter Gray; Speech, with Esther Amalie Oldt; and 
contemporary international affairs by former Premier Paul van 
Zeeland and Alexander Kerensky. It is easy to see that the fields 
of interest of the programs have been widely varied. The quality 
has been remarkably high. 

Our experience at Knox has convinced us that the two-day visit 
is far superior to the ordinary commercial one-night stand of the 
artist or lecturer booked through the usual agencies. We have 
had a considerable number of the latter during these years, 80 
that the contrast in effect has been clear. For example, let us 
take the field of piano, in which most of our musicians have per- 
formed. The pianist secured through a commercial agency usu- 
ally arrives in town the afternoon before the concert, tests out 
the piano for an hour or two in the afternoon, gives what may be 
a brilliant performance, accepts the plaudits of the audience and 
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perhaps a few handshakes from ardent admirers and rushes back 
to the hotel or to the train for the next stop. In a few cases the 
artist may be genial enough so that he is willing to accept an 
invitation to an after-concert party, where some of the faculty 
and students can get personally acquainted. 

In contrast to this let me describe a typical two-day visit. In 
our town the visitor usually arrives in the evening, is met at the 
train by the faculty coordinator for this particular visit, who 
conducts him to his hotel and goes over with him the general 
plans for the following days. The next morning the pianist ar- 
rives on the campus early and attends a class or two before he 
appears before the entire student body in an informal talk and 
recital at our chapel hour. He then takes luncheon with some 
of the members of the music staff and they invite him to various 
classes in which his interests and experiences will open up new 
vistas to the students. Perhaps during the afternoon he con- 
ducts a master lesson, at which several of the more advanced 
students in piano perform for his criticism and he demonstrates 
teaching methods for the benefit of staff members and on-looking 
students. That evening he is perhaps the dinner guest at the 
home of the president or some faculty member of the college and 
half a dozen faculty members from many different departments 
join with him in an evening of general discussion of educational 
and musical matters. The next morning he visits some more 
classes, has luncheon with a group of students and ‘‘bull ses- 
sions’’ with them for a while after luncheon. He then has some 
hours for practice and rest before the formal public recital in the 
evening. By the time of this public recital the students and 
faculty feel that they know a good bit about this performer and 
everything he plays has a personal quality to it. When he 
leaves the campus there is a permanent impression on the minds 
of dozens of individuals who have come into intimate contact 
with a musical leader. 

In the case of lecturers in other fields, the formula is varied a 
bit in that a lecture before our Galesburg Community Forum 
takes the place of the formal recital and he is quite likely to be 
pulled into a session of our Two Hours for Lunch Club, where a 
dozen or more faculty members around the large luncheon table 
keep the air electric with questions, arguments and personal 
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opinions about the subject matter in which the speaker is an 
authority. This particular group has become one of the finest 
morale builders on our campus. 

A commercial agency must put its price at a point where it 
can pay for considerable travel, booking charges and a profit, 
but the Association has planned the travel in such a way that 
colleges within the same region share in the expense and the 
artist or faculty member, realizing the educational value of the 
work he is doing, is willing to accept very modest fees for his 
services. This low cost puts these events within reach of almost 
any college budget. Certainly a small part of the student activ- 
ity fee could finance a very respectable series during the year. 

I should imagine that these visits would mean quite as much 
to the visiting professors and artists as they do to the colleges, 
The faculty member discovers a fresh group to whom he can 
express his opinions, he is subjected to the criticism and stimulus 
of an interesting faculty circle and, in the case of younger artists, 
there is a greatly needed stimulus to artistic performance. I 
should think that the faculty visitors would bring back to their 
home campuses several valuable ideas on new practices which 
they have observed en route. 

The success of this particular venture of the Commission on 
the Arts has stimulated the other Commissions to consider ex- 
panding this technique into new fields. It would seem likely 
that speakers may be offered on religion, citizenship and the 
philosophy of the liberal arts. The Commission on the Arts has 
given consideration to the idea of traveling dramatic organiza- 
tions. To all these new developments we at Knox are looking 
forward eagerly, for our experience with the service to date 
convinces ‘us that we can gain nothing but satisfaction from 
more of the same. 





THE AMERICAN CAMPUS IN RECONSTRUCTION DAYS 


KENNETH I. BROWN 
PRESIDENT, DENISON UNIVERSITY 


T will be an older campus—that is, a campus with a larger 

student-age span and a greater proportion of men and women 
past twenty. The smooth-cheeked, cherubic freshman will be 
there in his customary numbers, but his classmates will be vet- 
erans whose insights and outlook have been matured and some- 
times warped by Bataan and Guadalcanal, by Tarawa and 
Kwajalein and Bizerte and Salerno. There will be those, too, 
whose war experiences bound them to a factory bench. They 
will be returning to college with a laborer’s hands and a self- 
conscious, twisted smile for the hour when the ex-soldier and the 
new freshman ask for their list of battle honors. 

The physically disabled are no strangers to the American 
campus, but in reconstruction days we are warned that this 
minority will swell in size. We must learn to accept disability 
and disfigurement without the second glance or the shudder of 
pity. 

It will be a campus of wide divergences of opinions and of in- 
ternal strain which the faculty and administration must sym- 
pathetically recognize and do their best to resolve. There will be 
those returning service men who will support the freshman in 
his demand for an ‘‘ante bellum campus’’ with every effort pos- 
sible made to wipe away the disruptions of the war. ‘‘Don’t let 
the campus change—not in a single aspect—:’’ many a service 
man has written with nostalgia for his pen-pot: 

It is likely, however, that this group will not long remain 
united. There will be those whose nostalgic longings are satisfied 
by the return, and there will be those more common individuals 
who will find that anticipation outran reality and that the 
campus even if perfectly restored according to the pattern of 
1939-40 cannot be the haven of bliss expected. 

A new leaven will be on every campus in the veteran who has 
grown up under the impact of war. He was half-boy, half-man 

Nore: Excerpt from at Denison, March, 1944, a pamphlet published - 
monthly by Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
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when he left, but now he is all-man. He has come to value learn. 
ing. War on the battle front or the factory line has shown him 
the necessity of education and he is back on his campus to get it, 
If he is rebel-born, he will shout his disaffection for the triviali- 
ties and the slow-paced procession of some of our classroom ac- 
tivities, the side-shows of the extra-curricular endeavors, and the 
adolescency of certain aspects of fraternity life. If his rebellion 
is inarticulate, he will stew and then conform or leave; but in 
any case, his rebellion will have its effect. 

Our government is generously planning to back the veteran for 
a year of educational experience—not all, of course, but those 
who want it and can take it. And the veteran’s smile, especially 
as election approaches, is a heart-warming smile. Behind him lie 
the pressure groups whose motto will be: ‘‘Give the veteran what 
he wants.’’ 

Here are some of the questions bound to rise on the American 
campus of reconstruction days. Many a veteran who has not fin- 
ished high school will come knocking at the college gates. Shall 
he be admitted contrary to the conventional ruling? Shall he be 
forced to make up the work which he is lacking from the high 
school curriculum? Many a veteran will return vocational- 
minded. He will want a job, the best one in his power to carry, 
and he will want immediate training for that immediate job. 
There are vocational schools and training institutes for these pur- 
poses, but without any doubt the pressure on the liberal arts col- 
lege to offer a larger vocational curriculum will be enormous. 

Moreover, the orthodox pace of the college is not rapid. With 
the geologist’s sense of time, the educator does not move quickly 
—a year to a course, thirty hours to a major, four years to a di- 
ploma. But the veteran will be ina hurry. He is racing against 
lost time. He will want short cuts and quick courses. Too, he 
will be, in all probability, impatient with the theoretical, the 
historical, the analytical. Such courses as he is having in the 
service are largely courses in specific skills—two days of intensive 
training for mastering the fifty-calibre, anti-aircraft gun. Such 
courses do not burden him with the history of gunnery, going 
back to that uncertain date when gunpowder was first used. 
‘*Leave out the theory, prof, and come on to today’s business.’’ 
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The campus of reconstruction days will make new demands for \ 
freshened and reinvigorated teaching. Moreover, that campus 
will most succeed which is most wisely equipped to do the best 
and most thorough job in human counseling. For counseling 
will be an absolute necessity, not only for the soldier and sailor 
attempting to readjust himself to civilian life, but for the high 
school senior facing a quite different day than that for which his 
older brother prepared himself. Wise teaching in the classroom 
alone will not be enough. It will be through the personal rela- 
tions of the instructor and the student—relations both formal 
and informal—that the readjustments of reconstruction can be 
best accomplished. That counseling must begin the day the stu- 
dent applies for admission and end—even then only temporarily 
—on the day when the college helps him to find a job. And in 
between there will be occasions for all manners and kinds of 
wise, friendly counseling—academic, personal, financial, marital, 
vocational and religious. 

It will not be an easy campus, the campus of reconstruction 
days, for either the teacher or the administrator. But no campus 
in the entire history of American education will carry a larger 
measure of opportunity for the making of strong men and 
women, intelligent, emotionally sturdy, conscious of their respon- 
sibility and equipped with deep and penetrating insight into the 
needs of their day. Such will be the kind of men which the 
world will rightly demand from the college for leadership in that 
period of world reconstruction. . 





STUDENT SCHOLARSHIP IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


RIVERDA H. JORDAN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, EMERITUS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


MONG the considerations which are now being taken into ac. 
count by administrators and faculties of colleges in anticipa. 
tion of policies and practices to be inaugurated in the postwar 
era, the hitherto unsolved problem of unsatisfactory scholastic 
attainment of the average student may well be included 
Though, at first thought, this seems to be in a sense inconse 
quential, it may well be one of the factors by which new pro 
grams and other departures from the prewar period may he 
evaluated; the problem in this respect being whether these new 
programs and techniques may be expected to result in such in 
creased zeal and enthusiasm on the part of the student body as to 
insure better standards of scholastic achievement, whether in- 
dicated by better marks, as one measure, or increased intellectual 
curiosity, as another. 

Something over two years ago, the Editor of the BuLiern 
asked the writer to submit a paper dealing with suggestions for 
better scholarship, evolving from a long period of service a 
chairman of scholarship for a well-known national social fra- 
ternity, and out of forty-five years of experience as a public 
school and college teacher and administrator. This paper wa 
in preparation when Pearl Harbor intervened and was then laid 
aside, as inappropriate. Now the request has been renewed, but 
with a new emphasis. 

Had the original article been completed, it doubtless would 
have dealt with such topics as the growth of the ‘‘Gentleman’s 
Mark,’’ interest and effort, the measure of marks as against the 
measure of intellectual growth, the relation of teachers’ marks t0 
the curriculum, the relation of marks to intellectual capacity (a 
indicated by the I.Q.), and similar approaches. 

Today we have a new situation confronting the college: An 
expected influx of a host of young men® (and some not # 

* The writer does not overlook the women; these remarks, where appropt: 
ate, are to include them. 
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young) trained to some degree in intensive methods of acquiring 
essential information in the shortest possible time, under military 
duress, having the objective of getting men ready for immediate 
and intensely practical application and providing possible im- 
mediate material rewards in advanced military rank or status, 
as incentive to effort; a further influx of men who have not been 
trained scholastically under such methods, but who have been 
subjected to stern discipline and the employment of relatively 
little individual initiative, who will also enter the picture; and 
there will be a considerable number of veterans who have been 
inured to the grim business of killing other men and exposed to 
the utmost horrors which war can impose, with all sorts of re- 
sulting aberrations of the normal physical and mental balances; 
and, we fear, at least a scattering of those who have failed to 
become ‘‘good’’ soldiers who can ‘‘take it’’—the neurasthenics, 
malingerers and emotionally unstable casualties, not to mention 
the constitutional shirkers and loafers. All of these may be ex- 
pected to appear on college campuses and present a condition not 
to be met by traditional practices. Many of these men will have 
decided views and ideas as to the sort of programs which they 
hope to carry; they will be impatient of courses and restrictions 
which seem to them to be inconsequential; and they reasonably 
may be expected not to apply themselves with enthusiasm to such 
academic ‘‘requirements.’’ Many of them, accustomed to long 
and busy days filled with rigorous tasks, will regard the tradi- 
tional college ‘‘load’’ as puerile; this the writer knows from his 
experience with some of the same type of men who came to col- 
lege after the last war. Others will go to the other extreme and 
will welcome the relief from military discipline as an invitation 
to relax all effort in the joy of escape from hard work. To ex- 
pect such scholastic attainment as is rewarded by high marks 
will be unreasonable with such varied attitudes unless the prob- 
lem is studied intelligently and the way prepared by which the 
men may be met with the sort of programs and instruction which 
will give them more latitude for making their adjustment to the 
college, with due respect paid to their individual differences and 
needs. 

By way of meeting this situation, a few suggestions are now 
presented as remedial measures which may clear the way for 
better and more fruitful endeavor by the new student body. 
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First, it would seem evident that these men will need a good 
deal of wise and sympathetic individual guidance; many of the 
difficulties which otherwise will spell disaster may be forestalled, 
if the individual’s case is understood thoroughly in the begin- 
ning. A much longer pre-matriculation period for thorough 
orientation with the institution, its traditions, purposes and cur- 
ricula, should be installed; the success of three- or four-day 
‘‘freshman camps’’ in many colleges has proved the value of 
such orientation; but it should be carried farther, and made 
obligatory on all prospective students. Wise and experienced 
counselors only should be in charge; and they should be sup- 
plemented by the presence of qualified psychiatrists, physicians 
and religious leaders. During the period, each man should be 
interviewed by one or more of these officials to determine whether 
he has chosen wisely his institution, his preparation for a career 
and his objective in entering college; and any apparent mistakes 
in these respects should be rectified before he goes farther. 

This orientation, of course, is to be considered only as a first 
step; there should be planned a broad program of personnel 
work, amply staffed, to care for any aberrant symptoms after 
matriculation as promptly as they may be recognized. Effective 
machinery should be supplied to prescribe for and treat these 
cases promptly and capably. 

Second, as one means toward proper advisory practice, the 
program of subject matter should be made as flexible as possible. 
Absolute prescription of subject matter should be avoided as far 
as possible; alternative choices should be allowed in practically 
all fields; there should be no fixed requirements to be applied to 
every student, regardless of his background, proficiency, special 
ability, or evident needs. Individual differences and needs 
should be made the basis for planning the work of each student. 
The whole offering of the college must be scrutinized with this 
idea in view, regardless of entrenched privilege, departmental 
ambitions and such academic ‘‘sine qua nons’’ which have re- 
tarded such reforms in the past. 

Third, the administration of the program, once determined, 
also must be made flexible. For example, the great number of 
indefensible ‘‘ prerequisites’’ to desirable courses found in almost 
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every college catalogue should be scrutinized carefully and should 
be eliminated where they are not self-evidently indispensable; 
requirements for ‘“‘majors’’ and ‘‘minors’’ should be pruned in 
the interest of quality, not quantity ; further, such requirements 
should be flexible, too; that is, they should be planned to meet 
the needs either of the prospective intensive specialist, or of the 
person who wishes an extensive knowledge of the broad field. 
Schedule making needs a thoroughgoing revision in many col- 
leges; the presence of ‘‘conflicts’’ should be put at a minimum ; 
how many advisers of students have found the way blocked, for 
the best interests of their charges, by this academic bugbear! 
Surely our deans and their assistants can do a better job than to 
put Economics 3 at ten o’clock, merely because it has ‘‘always 
been there’?! Why should Monday, Wednesday and Friday be 
overcrowded and Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday almost de- 
void of essential courses? Each institution will find many other 
maladjustments in administration of its program which in past 
years have been recognized as undesirable; this is the time to 
change them. 

Fourth, methods of instruction should undergo careful scru- 
tiny, also; in a quarter of a century of contact with college men 
and women, the most frequent and loudest complaints which the 
writer has heard from the students have centered upon unfortu- 
nate attitudes and poor instructional methods of college teachers. 
After discounting personal prejudice, emotional reaction to fan- 
cied grievances and traditional opposition of student against 
teacher, there still remains a convineing record of poor teaching 
which is, of course, contributory to poor scholarship. These men 
who are coming to us are trained to recognize fair treatment and 
intelligent leadership and to despise inefficiency ; they have been 
fighting beyond their capacity, even, for those officers who were 
firm, just, at times even terrible in enforcing discipline, but who 
were careful to investigate before judgment, to set a personal 
example of fortitude and to insure a ‘‘square deal’’ to every 
man. The man, whether he be officer or instructor, who ‘‘knows 
his stuff,’’ first, who can impart it, second, and who has each 
man under his eye, ready to help out the willing and earnest 
person who is in difficulties, will spur his group to greater ex- 
ertions and to better attainment than the time-serving instructor 
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who has looked upon the students as unfortunate obstacles to his 
attainments in research, degrees—or golf! Too many in the 
latter classes are with us, and now is the time to relegate them 
to their laboratories, libraries—or to the links! 

One could easily go further, but if these four points are ob- 
served, we shall rid ourselves of much academic and scholastic 
rubbish and clear the way for each student, whether a war-worn 
veteran, or a youth fresh from high school, to have a greater re- 
spect for scholarship and a better chance for achieving it, than 
ever before in our history. Many a young man or woman will 
be saved from the maladjustments, misinformations and mal- 
practices which have subjected so many college students in the 
past to (in their eyes) purposeless drudgery, aimless effort and 
lackadaisical attitudes toward study. Then it will be the stu- 
dent’s own fault if he doesn’t study and his obtuseness if he does 
not manifest some real enthusiasms for his work—at least the 
burden of proof will be shifted squarely on to his shoulders. 
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ISSUES CONFRONTING THE COLLEGES 


PAUL RUSSELL ANDERSON 
DEAN, LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


RY critical period of world or national history is a period 

of uncertainty. The stakes are large, the dislocations are 
many, and the outcome, at least in terms of its concrete effects, 
precarious. No major institution in human society is immune to 
the influence of powerful forces set in operation by the encom- 
passing nature of modern warfare. A period of crisis is no time 
in which to succumb to the lethargy of complacency. It is a time 
when big issues are in the making and when every institution is 
placed in the crucible to determine which, and under what cir- 
cumstances, will pass the acid test of human need. 

This situation demands of every alert institution that type of 
self-criticism and self-analysis, honest, thoughtful and definitive, 
which will assure its continuance (if such be deemed wise) and 
inerease its effectiveness in the new stability which lies ahead. 
This is just as true of educational institutions as of others, more 
so in fact, since education is not simply one force in a cultural 
milieu; it is also a, perhaps even the, guiding force in that its 
heirs are those who will help determine the shape of things to 
come. The colleges which drift along are likely to be second-rate 
if they continue to exist at all; the colleges which have deep 
conviction as to the role which they may play and have a care- 
fully-coordinated program to implement this conviction are alone 
those which will be able to justify their existence. This essay 
attempts to sketch some of the issues which colleges must face 
with some indication of the direction in which our thinking 
should move. I shall start with a concrete problem, that of the 
returning service men. 

There are at present several hundred thousand men in the 
armed forces who enlisted, or were called, before their college 
experience was completed. In addition, there are a good many 
more who have gone directly into the service from high schools 
who would ordinarily have gone to college. There are still others 
who, through the numerous on-campus and off-campus educa- 
tional programs of the Army and Navy, have for the first time 
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secured an appreciation of the benefits of higher education and 
who will seek admission or wish to continue the work they have 
started. Men from these groups will provide the largest po- 
tential male enrollment which we have ever experienced. They 
will also comprise, in the by and large, the most heterogeneous 
assortment we have ever had. They will range in age from 18 to 
35. They will come with varying backgrounds, some with legs 
than a complete high school education and others with a con- 
glomeration of courses taken in a variety of training programs 
here and abroad, in residence and by correspondence. Some will 
want direct vocational training, others will be anxious for a 
curriculum combining breadth and depth. Some will be psycho- 
logical cases, uncounted casualties of the war. Others will have 
become sobered and mature in contrast to many of our conven- 
tional entrants. 

We shall owe a great debt to these men and we will be ex- 
pected to pay it. They will demand the utmost consideration of 
their individual needs. The first problem we shall have to face 
is that of entrance, including the evaluation of the work which 
they have completed while in service. On this matter, we will 
be wise if we give credit only where credit is really due. We 
shall need to be kind, but kindness must be balanced with justice 
and our standards kept high, else we shall do these men no per- 
manent favor and at the same time sacrifice our integrity in the 
doing. The second problem will be that of personal adjustment. 
The shift to civilian college life will be greater than that involved 
in being sent to the campus as Army or Navy trainees. These 
men will be on their own. They will need the soundest possible 
advice, backed up by every technique of counseling and testing 
which is available ; our personnel offices will be taxed to the limit. 
A third problem will be that of assimilation. In a big university 
this will not be particularly significant. In a small college where 
homogeneity of age-groups and their accompanying interests and 
attitudes is important, the problem will be much greater. It 
will have its effect upon social life and fraternity relations as 
well as upon curricular matters. Foresight in regard to these 
problems will better enable us to provide a suitable transition for 
these men at the same time that we retain our respective insti- 
tutional characters. 
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Having spoken of one type of student with whom we shall be 
concerned and of his special problems, let me turn to certain 
general issues in higher education which cry for solution. The 
first of these has to do with the seat of responsibility for deter- 
mining the content of education and is directional for all the 
others. At first sight, the answer seems clear: the educator is 
the authority. But the problem is not so simple as this. Up 
until the last quarter of the nineteenth century, no one ques- 
tioned the right of the faculty to prescribe courses. Then, under 
the leadership of President Eliot, the elective system was intro- 
duced, giving to the student the right to choose certain subjects 
of his own free will. This was done in order to provide greater 
motivation and was based upon the principle that what the in- 
dividual studied was not as important as how he developed his 
powers in the doing. Motivation is important, for no sound ed- 
ucation can be effective without it. The principle involved in 
the elective system is also essentially true, although when carried 
to the extreme underestimates the value of the content of educa- 
tion. What happened with the extension of the elective system 
was that motivation became so important that the educator came 
close to abdicating his function in favor of the student who soon 
eame to believe that what he learned in terms of content was a 
matter for him alone to decide. The use of the elective system 
has oftentimes since betrayed loose faculty thinking on what the 
essential content of a liberal education is. It is now time that 
we reevaluate the system in terms of what the student learns as 
well as in terms of how well it inspires him to learn. We ought 
to be courageous in determining what the minimum content of a 
liberal education is, else any curriculum, however narrow and 
specialized, might be defended on the basis that it trains the 
mind equally well. A common practice has been to require one 
or more courses in a broad area. So it is that a student may 
take a course in medieval English literature, one in philosophy, 
one in drama, or one in the visual arts and these are assumed to 
be roughly equivalent. In the social studies a student may take 
a course in economics, in American or comparative government, 
or in anthropology—and these also are assumed to cover similar 
ground. It is not enough to say that a student should know 
something in a large area; we have done our job well only when 
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we can specify what it is in that area which every student should 
know. The survey course is one, but only one, device by which 
this objective can be achieved. Whatever the method chosen, 
failure to face this problem is evidence of lack of conviction on 
our part as to what it is that we are trying to teach. If edu- 
cators cannot decide what is important in education, who can? 

If educators assume the responsibility with which they are 
properly charged and do so with compelling zeal, they will con- 
cern themselves with a redefinition of liberal education. They 
must once again, and continuously, ask themselves the question, 
what is a college education? The answer must not consist of 
glittering generalities, with which introductory statements in 
college catalogues are abundantly supplied, but rather with dis- 
criminating and concrete evaluations of those skills, those atti- 
tudes, that knowledge, and perhaps even those beliefs which are 
a minimum prerequisite for a liberal education. 

There has been much criticism of the liberal arts colleges for a 
good many years. Some of this criticism has been merited, some 
not. In many cases, we have been on the defensive, largely be- 
cause we have not been in agreement ourselves and thus have had 
no clear case to present. Difference of opinion has resulted in a 
compromise of objectives and in compromise requirements, with 
a natural debilitating effect. At one period in the history of the 
colleges, it was commonly thought that they were interested 
largely in ‘‘polite learning.’’? They were teaching a particular 
class of people and provided this class with a salon type of 
knowledge, useful for its social elegance but irrelevant to the 
basic needs of men. The criticism still persists, even though few 
institutions would avow such intent. More recently the charge 
has been that the program of the colleges bears little relation to 
the functions students will be asked to perform when they grad- 
uate, that we are concerned with ‘‘non-essential learning’’ rather 
than ‘‘polite learning.’? The names vary but the criticism is 
much the same. It all amounts to conceiving of the liberal arts 
colleges as primarily pre-occupied with providing ‘‘knowledge 
for its own sake’’ or knowledge which is irrelevant to the com- 
mon concerns of man. In the face of this criticism the liberal 
arts colleges have been inclined to do one of two things: either to 
disregard it and to depend upon institutional reputation for their 
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students, or else to give further defense of the ivory-tower out- 
look and permit the criticism to increase. The first of these 
alternatives can be followed by only a few institutions and even 
then precariously. The second alternative has been the most 
common and has done little to bring the liberal arts college into 
greater, rather than less, renown. 

I say these things largely to provide perspective. Our own 
attitude in facing criticism has been a defensive one. What we 
need to do is to argue for liberal education not on the basis of its 
remoteness from life but rather on the basis of its relevance to 
life. I suggest this not only as a matter of tactics, but in a con- 
cern for an honest presentation of our case. We have no need 
to be on the defensive; we, of course, should be self-critical. But 
above all, we should put our best foot forward, not alone for the 
sake of the liberal arts college but also for the sake of an en- 
lightened democratic nation, for we have a real case to present 
and it needs no rationalization. We should be positive in the 
statement of our function in democratic society and at the same 
time self-critical, seeking always to find ways and means of im- 
plementing our objectives. 

If, then, the success of the liberal arts college be in proportion 
to its degree of relevance to human needs, what issues must be 
faced in order to be more effective? Let me name several. 


What consideration shall the colleges give to vocational needs? 


We have done much hedging on this issue. At times we have 
said we were not concerned at all with training for vocations. 
At other times we have argued that we provide through our 
major system an opportunity for a student to concentrate in one 
area of knowledge and thus prepare himself for vocational pos- 
sibilities. To say that we are not interested in what students do 
when they get out of college is indefensible in this day and age. 
We are concerned with this problem. We have taken steps on 
occasion to point out in catalogues and otherwise what courses 
students should take if they are preparing for certain fields, We 
are interested, but we have not been as effective in this area as we 
might be. We must be unequivocal on this issue and carefully 
demonstrate by program and by auxiliary devices that we can 
offer the best possible preparation for many vocations. Several 
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principles can offer us direction in our thinking on this issue, 
They are as follows: 


1. We should concentrate on preparation for those vo- 
cational opportunities for which a college education is neces- 
sary or desirable. The colleges should not be expected to 
offer specialized training for machinists, electricians, plumb- 
ers, clerks and others in similar categories. They should be, 
and are, expected to offer the kind of education which is 
basic for the professions, for business, for science, etc. 

2. We should seek means of facilitating the student’s 
choice of a vocation through counseling and testing devices 
and provide continuous advice throughout his college career 
in terms of his vocational needs. 

3. We should seek means of providing students with 
remunerative employment in the summer months in areas 
closest to their own interests where they can secure valuable 
practical experience as apprentices—and through which they 
can vitalize their studies during the winter months. 

4. We should develop efficient placement bureaus which 
will offer continuous service to every graduate. 

5. We should constantly discourage the tendency to con- 
centrate heavily in one area at the expense of others because 
of vocational interests. This involves basic requirements at 
the bottom which are broad and inclusive, rather than fixed 
limitations at the top. 


If faculties will conscientiously think and operate along these 
lines, they need have no fear that liberal education will die out. 
It will not only live but prosper because its relevance to economic 
need will have been made clear. 


How can the colleges train better citizens? 

It is a truism to say that the success of a democracy is de- 
pendent upon the enlightenment of and the responsibility shown 
by its citizens. Education is the principal bulwark of democracy 
—but not just any kind of education. The education which 
best prepares the student for citizenship is that type which pro- 
vides intimate knowledge of human nature—its drives, its pos- 
sibilities, its weaknesses—sympathetic understanding of the 
complexity of social relations and moral zeal for improvement. 

‘ It has often been said that college educates a man out of his 
environment—and by this is meant that the college fails to pre- 
pare its students to return to their home communities and as- 
sume obligations along with other citizens. The college graduate 
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is said to be snobbish, lackadaisical toward his voting privileges 
and aloof from problems of civic interest. If this criticism is 
really valid, we have made a horrible mess of our educational 
system. That it can be said at all, and probably with real justice 
in some cases, indicates that we have not done as effective a job 
in this area as we might. 

Throughout the history of American higher education we have 
thought in terms of the development of the individual. This is 
as it should be, for it is the individual who is being educated. 
If we forget the individual and his particular needs we will 
simply be going one step further toward standardization and 
regimentation of personality. On the other hand, we can make 
the vista of the individual so small that his circle takes in only 
himself and those most immediately associated with him. We 
have undoubtedly erred on this score and we must seek ways and 
means of enlarging his perspective to include the society of which 
he is a part and ultimately the whole human race. How can we 
do this? 

One answer, I believe, must come in more vital teaching. We 
must do more in courses in history and the social studies than 
parade facts and dates and names before the students. We must 
draw significant parallels between the problems of one age and 
another, between every age and our own, pointing up the ma- 
terials in terms of the world in which we live. This is in no 
sense to dilute history; it is instead to make it vital. What can 
be said for the social studies can be said, as well, for science. It 
is sometimes thought that to speak of the social consequences of 
science is not academic. Academic, in this sense, implies indif- 
ference to social need. The scientist has his responsibility to 
inspire consideration of the use to which his knowledge is to be 
put as well as others have. The same thing can be said of the 
humanities. I cannot see how one can consider eighteenth cen- 
tury writers in a course in French literature without drawing 
constant parallels with the problems of the present generation. 
A course in the renaissance which deals exclusively with literary 
forms and fails thus to consider man in his social milieu (which 
was indeed a problem of the period despite the common impres- 
sion) may be satisfactory from a narrow departmental viewpoint 
but falls short of serving the liberal arts ideal. A course in the 
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history of philosophy which holds strictly to a factual presenta. 
tion of philosophers’ viewpoints becomes philosophical chro- 
nology rather than an essential ingredient in the conditioning 
process of the student’s thinking in his own day and age. We 
may not be departmentalized in terms of administrative ma- 
chinery; most of us are entirely too departmentalized in our 
attitude, making less effective the cross-fertilization of ideas and 
thought as it pertains to the social world. When we sacrifice 
careful thought to memorization of isolated bodies of knowledge 
and when we neglect the development of a sense of social respon- 
sibility in favor of the mastery of specialized techniques we are 
being untrue to the synoptic ideal of liberal education. 
Another answer, it seems to me, will come through decision in 
regard to that knowledge which is a prerequisite for the making 
of adequate judgments in regard to social values. Where there 
is responsibility, there also rests an obligation to be adequately 
informed. One of the great weaknesses of our democratic system 
is in the emphasis upon the right of every man to speak without 
regard for the correlative responsibility of knowing whereof he 
speaks. It is important that we decide what knowledge a student 
really needs to know and teach it to him effectively. But we 
must also remember that equally important is the development 
of those habits of observation, discrimination and reflection 
which provide the transition from fact to valid conclusion. 
This leads to a third suggestion of how we can more effectively 
imbue students with concern for their common life, a willingness 
on the part of the instructor to come to conclusions himself. The 
scientific attitude involves impartiality: it never brooks indeci- 
sion. If the scientific attitude is encouraged, as it should be, in 
the solution of social problems as well as in more rigidly sei- 
entific problems, the instructor must be a participant rather than 
a spectator in the process of making judgments. The attitude of 
**T’m only here to tell you the facts’’ is disconcerting to the 
student who rightly feels that if the instructor cannot reach 
conclusions how can he. By this means the indecision of the 
instructor helps breed a sense of hopelessness on the part of the 
student. One of the greatest needs on any college campus is for 
a vigorous intellectual atmosphere. The air should be electric 
with ideas, controversial and otherwise. Tolerant discussion 
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should be carried on inside the classroom and out, by faculty 
members and students together, always of course with a realiza- 
tion that this is more than by-play, that it is the process by 
which issues become clarified and decisions reached. This spirit 
ean reign only when a faculty puts into action its potential 
magnetic power, when it stirs up the students and when it guides 
them cooperatively in their thinking until conclusions have been 
reached. By a process of showing the significance of issues, the 
student can be waked from his lethargic attitude toward respon- 
sibility. 

A fourth way in which the student’s social interest can be de- 
veloped is through participation in activities which acquaint him 
intimately with the type and kind of problem group living in- 
volves. It is important to remember that while the student’s 
intellectual growth is our primary concern, his physical, emo- 
tional and social adjustment are also important, for it is the 
blending of these in harmonious proportion which constitutes 
balanced living. Sometimes in our concern for one of these we 
emphasize it to the detriment of others. The principle that doing 
is learning is hardly to be questioned, particularly as it relates to 
problems of citizenship. Oftentimes the faculty, in its desire to 
lift the intellectual level, shows too little concern for these other 
normal, extra-course activities. It is even said on occasion that 
they should be abolished. This is one way out—but no institu- 
tion has successfully accomplished this, because they are proper 
interests of students and a proper educational device. What 
needs to be done is to integrate these activities more effectively 
with curricular studies. They are not in opposition to the in- 
tellectual development of the student. They are auxiliary aids 
in achieving this end, if properly managed and correlated. We 
need to further their integration, rather than to let them operate 
haphazardly. Bad training in these areas is obviously of little 
value; effective training can be accomplished if and when due 
regard is paid to their relative importance and when due atten- 
tion is given to having them serve institutional ends. 

Another phase of the problem of training for social responsi- 
bility demands consideration, that of giving the student some 
conception of the global nature of this function. By now, there 
can be little doubt but that contact between nation and nation 
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and continent and continent will be closer in the future than it 
has ever been in the past. The interrelationships occasioned by 
modern industrialization and the improved means of transporta- 
tion and communication have served to make the world one— 
geographically and economically. A tremendous problem re. 
mains of making individuals conscious of the factors which are 
involved in the solution of international problems. Knowledge 
of race, culture and language will be more important than they 
have ever been before—and the circle of our interest will need 
to be enlarged. Casual observation of the listing of our offer. 
ings in foreign languages and literatures and in history will 
serve to convince one of the limitations of our cultural horizon. 
We shall need to broaden our offerings to include Russia and the 
Far East at a minimum. Whether or not we offer courses in 
the languages of the countries involved is of far less importance 
than that we give consideration to the lives of the people, their 
psychological background, their cultural heritage and their sig- 
nificant achievements. World peace will ultimately be based 
upon inter-racial and inter-cultural understanding rather than 
upon administrative machinery, if we are to have it at all. As 
educators, we must be alert to this need and seek to expand our 
curriculum in whatever manner is necessary, or deemed wise, to 
make students conscious of the vast hordes of humanity existing 
in climes and cultures altogether different from our own. Pro- 
vincialism in human relations must be superseded by catholicity. 


What can we do to improve our teaching? 


Any instructor tends to develop habits of instruction—and 
then to cease weighing the validity of those procedures. In our 
institutions of higher learning, particularly in the universities, 
there often exists a calibre of instruction which we should never 
tolerate. I refer, for example, to the exclusive use of the lecture 
method. That the lecture method is useful and necessary on 0¢- 
easion is hardly to be questioned. That it becomes a sign of 
academic laziness in many cases is equally unquestionable. The 
lecture method had to be used extensively when books and li- 
braries were inaccessible. It has to be used now when materials 
are unavailable, or when they need summarization or interpreta- 
tion. But when the instructor continuously lectures on materials 
which are already accessible in written form he is engaging i 
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needless repetition and his only real excuse for so doing is that 
he is so busy with other work that he hasn’t the time to spend in 
preparation for vital classroom instruction. If the instructor 
has nothing more to offer than monotonous repetition, he ceases 
to be useful and we might better turn to recordings in place of 
instructors. 

The effectiveness of the liberal arts college will be judged by 
its teaching, not by its research, important as the latter is. In 
your own college experience, you have doubtless said, ‘‘I want to 
take a course with Professor X, for he has something.’’ Students 
still say this, and rightly so. You can’t expect students to have 
intellectual curiosity when the instructor doesn’t demonstrate 
any himself. Liberal education has, as its objective, the develop- 
ment of the individual’s intellectual powers and this develop- 
ment can be achieved best through the communication and 
discussion of great ideas. A student who is reading about great 
ideas and is captivated by the magnetism of the instructor who 
is thinking great ideas will soon grasp the significance of great 
ideas himself. We have too often been content with factual 
elaboration—which trains the memory alone. We have ascribed 
too little importance to ideas, their genesis, their validity, their 
productivity; these stimulate the imagination which is at the 
root of all constructive thinking. 

So important is good teaching to the success of the liberal arts 
program that we ought to remove the premium placed upon re- 
search. To be sure, research is desirable, for it helps to keep the 
instructor alert. But research is not teaching and its greatest 
value on the liberal arts level is in the germinating effect it has 
upon the instructor. This does not mean that we should seek, 
when we make replacements, people who are merely gifted with 
pleasing personalities on the same basis as the high school prin- 
cipal who last year chose one of our graduates with a minimum 
of preparation in her chosen field with the comment, ‘‘I don’t 
care how much she knows about literature, all I want to know 
is whether she has ‘umph.’’’ Faculty members in liberal arts 
colleges need suffer no inferiority complex because they haven’t 
written as extensively as some people in the universities. They 
should be in liberal arts colleges if and when they, and all others, 
know full well that they could do the research if they so desired 
—but that from their standpoint something else is more im- 
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portant for democratic civilization than research alone. Teach- 
ing is one of the most difficult, and one of the greatest, arts— 
and it should be respected for what it is. 

Live teaching is the heart of our whole problem, far more im- 
portant than issues concerning the relative effectiveness of sub- 
jective and objective testing procedures, proper length of 
examination periods, the grading system, etc., although these are 
persistent and relatively significant problems in their own right 
and they will demand attention. We shall undoubtedly want to 
give consideration to the more extensive use of visual aids in in- 
struction. The experience of the war will urge upon us re- 
examination of other problems, such as the desirability of 
teaching languages primarily through speech and the use of 
interdepartmental courses, both of which are being tried with 
great effectiveness in the area study courses under the armed 
services. As we give time and thought to some of the newer 
problems we must not lose sight of these perennial issues in edu- 
cational procedure. 

In pointing up, shaving off and consolidating our liberal arts 
program so that it may be truly vital and relevant in the post- 
war period, we must consider the contribution which the other 
participant in the educational partnership, the student, should 
be expected to make. Criticism of students in recent years 
seems to be on two bases: (1) lack of proper background; and 
(2) lack of proper motivation. Both of these are highly complex 
problems. 

As far as inadequate background is concerned, no one factor is 
responsible. The colleges have varied widely in what they con- 
ceived to be proper background and they have become less 
specific in requirements in proportion to the difficulty encoun- 
tered in getting students. On the other side, as the states have 
raised the age at which students could leave school, the high 
schools have taken on a more conglomerate student body and 
have attempted to serve many needs, preparation for college be- 
ing only one, whereas formerly it was the major one. Only 
one-third of our high school graduates ever attend any institu- 
tion of higher learning. The result has been that the high schools 
have steered an independent course in determining their cur- 
ricula and have developed no ample screening process to deter- 
mine early which students can, and should, go on to college. 
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Lack of motivation is also complex in its genesis and is highly 
personal. Some of the relatively common factors are inadequate 
counseling, ill-conceived family pressure, indecision in regard to 
vocational objectives and lack of understanding as to what a 
liberal arts education is. This latter factor is the only one over 
which we have any great control—but our own clarity in this 
regard, along with an effective public relations policy, would be 
of immense value. 

Correction of these ills will not be easy—but time and circum- 
stance are on our side. Immediately after the war we shall be 
asked to educate a greater number of people than ever before. 
Ordinarily there are around a million and a quarter young peo- 
ple in institutions of higher learning. Recent forecasts indicate 
that we can expect an enrolment at least fifty per cent greater 
for several years to come, due to the backlog of demand occa- 
sioned by the war. If this be true, we shall have a golden op- 
portunity to establish standards of entrance commensurate with 
our most reasoned judgment. Some institutions will want to, 
and probably will, expand—but this will be dangerous, for later 
we shall probably fall back to enrolments comparable to the 
present. We should build solidly—but not inflate. Qualitatively 
we can be more discriminating. This by itself will go far in 
helping us to select those students who do have superior back- 
ground and it will also tend to eliminate many who lack real 
motivation. If we are careful in our admissions policies for the 
next few years we can establish a reputation for superior 
achievement which will give us a firm foundation for the leaner 
years thereafter. 

Liberal education has not been killed by the war; it has been, 
and should be, challenged to sharpen its tools for the task which 
lies ahead. Technical education will not overshadow liberal 
education, for out of the technical fields are coming, and will 
continue to come, demands for men and women who have been 
trained, carefully and vigorously, in the broad understanding of 
human relations and scientific knowledge. Democratic civilization 
is dependent upon the civilizing power of liberal education. A real 
opportunity lies ahead. If we think and act with vigor and 
vision, liberal education will be more effective than ever before 
and thus the society it serves made more secure. 














THE FUTURE OF THE HUMANITIES IN 
GRADUATE STUDY 


HERBERT DRENNON 
DEAN OF GRADUATE SCHOOL, MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE 


HARLES DARWIN tells in his Voyage of the Beagle of 4 
custom he observed on his visit to the land of the Terra del 
Fuegians. During the privations of winter, the Terra del 
Fuegians killed and ate their old women and saved their dogs, 
In their philosophy of human values that was the most obvious 
thing for them to do. The old women were no longer an asset 
in the social order. The last contribution they could possibly 
make to the security of the tribe was to serve as the piéce de 
résistance of the tribal meal. A dog would be much more valu- 
able than an old woman when springtime came as an animal of 
chase in the struggle for food. 

For these primitive people human value was weighed in terms 
of the economic and instrumental. It was also a social value, 
that is, it looked to the welfare of the group only. No absolute 
value was attached to human personality. Based on this primi- 
tive conception of human value, these observations may be made: 
(1) eulture patterns always reflect some basic philosophy to 
which a tribe or nation holds; (2) individuals of a social group 
may be regarded as instrumentalities—means to something else— 
or as ends within themselves. The prevailing view of western 
civilization has been that individuals are not to be regarded as 
instrumentalities but as ends possessing absolute values. Those 
versed in the humanistic tradition of the Occident tell us that 
such a philosophy of human value stems from our heritage of 
classic and Christian culture. 

Within the last century technology has gained tremendous 
significance in the lives of men. Now technology is primarily 
concerned with processes rather than with ends. In our prag- 
matic nation, with its philosophy of relative rather than absolute 
values, instrumental education has thrived greatly. As absolute 
values, what Hugo Munsterberg once called ‘‘the eternal veri- 
ties,’’ have been more and more relegated to the background in 
the curricula of our schools, colleges and universities, technology, 
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with its emphasis upon pragmatic expediency and practical re- 
sults, has stolen much of the educational show. Technological 
education has won popular recognition because its fruitful 
achievements were obvious to all people. One finds it much 
easier to test the validity of a Diesel engine than it is to test the 
validity of Plato’s Republic, the Sermon on the Mount, or John 
Keats’ Ode to the Nightingale. That the use of rock wool in the 
structure of a house will keep the home cooler in the summer 
and warmer in the winter is much easier to demonstrate than 
Professor Buck’s ingenious observation that Heaven, the beatific 
vision in Dante’s Divine Comedy, symbolizes the medieval point 
of view, that Purgatory, disciplined living, symbolizes the point 
of view of the Renaissance, and that Hell, the abode of the lost, 
symbolizes modern realism. 

In a recent article, ‘‘Can We Educate for Democracy ?’’ Chris- 
tian Gauss points out that our earlier curriculum contained a 
central idea that was supposed to represent ‘‘the best that had 
been known and thought in the world in religion, literature and 
philosophy. . . . These subjects were called the humanities since 
it was assumed that they possessed a common human denomi- 
nator.’? Today, however, ‘‘no common human denominator is 
assumed to exist.’’ ‘‘Higher education,’’ says he, ‘‘must con- 
sider whether the most serious single cause for the weakening of 
the liberal tradition’’ is the fact that humanists and historians, 
“cowed by the success of the scientists . . . have become afraid 
to pronounce moral and aesthetic judgments. They have for- 
gotten that the liberal tradition rested upon moral principles 
which it was their particular duty to defend.’’ The quarrel 
with technological and vocational education is not that it occu- 
pies a prominent place in our industrial society. Rather the 
trouble arises from the fact that its proponents often overlook 
the moral and esthetic needs of man as a spiritual and intel- 
lectual creature. 

The older curriculum, with its assumed central body of wis- 
dom, was not seriously challenged until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century when men like Thomas Huxley began to insist 
that the natural sciences, divorced from the teleological and 
religious implications of the natural philosophy taught in the 
universities of the eighteenth century, should be given promi- 
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nence in any worthy system of modern education. Science from 
the beginning not only had to do battle against an old and pow- | 
erful antagonist—Religion—but also had to measure wits with 
the defenders of traditional and humanistic culture. Formal 
culture as reflected in university curricula had long been con- 
sidered sacrosanct and unchallengeable. As its techniques and 
inventions captured the imagination of the age, Science threat- 
ened to become the favored son in the academic family. Legis. 
lators, industrialists and dispensers of endowments, not to 
mention the man in the street, saw in the fruits of applied science 
solid pudding indeed. 

From the university down to the high school technological and 
vocational education gained ground rapidly. From their mortu- 
ary of masterpieces, the defenders of humanistic faith at first 
viewed with alarm the progress that scientific education was 
making and then became ‘‘scientific’’ themselves, only to find in 
the second quarter of this twentieth century that they had be- 
come a hybrid lot, with little grace to stand in either the hv- 
manistic or scientific tradition. Suddenly they forgot the 
seeming foe and began to shoot at one another. The Battle of 
Humanism, fought now for a quarter of a century among hv- 
manists themselves, remains an ironic monument to the memory 
of those who essayed in many a volume to define, or at least de- 
seribe in acceptable terms, a faith they had so long considered 
inviolable. 

The humanities have suffered for lack of adequate defenders. 
In fact, many types of defenders have done more harm than 
good. For example, there is the ‘‘grandeur-that-was-Greece and 
the glory-that-was-Rome’’ type. Listening to him, one would 
think that all the ancient Greeks sang like Homer, talked like 
Socrates, reasoned like Aristotle and legislated like Solon; that 
Jove’s Olympic thunder grew silent when an Areopagite spoke 
on Ares’ Hill. There is something to Professor Whitehead’s re- 
mark that a modern professional boxer would have been more 
at home in ancient Greece than an Oxford scholar. Indeed the 
main use of the Oxford scholar, says Professor Whitehead, 
‘‘would have been his capability of writing an ode in glorification 
of the boxer.’’ 

Another defender of doubtful value is the intellectual snob 
who divorces his humanistic lore from the realm of all practical 
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considerations. To him mastery of the historical ramifications 
of some enclitic particle or some fifteenth-century cook book is 
of more cultural value than learning how to improve a variety of 
corn so that man and beast can be better fed. 

Another useless defender is he who has been to a feast of 
languages and come away with the crumbs. He possesses about 
the same intellectual acumen, imaginative expansiveness and 
emotional refinement in his cultural outlook that we could expect 
of one who had been nurtured on Elbert Hubbard’s Scrapbook. 

Another is what I call the hesychastic type—one absorbed in a 
sort of omphalic meditation. The true hesychast hoped to attain 
union with the divine by quietly staring at his navel. The 
hesychastic defender of the humanities meditates in his solitary 
ivory tower upon many strange fields of antique learning to the 
exclusion of all else in the rich experience of mankind. Sciolist 
that he is, he pretends familiarity with the Gregorian chants, the 
folklore of the Hittites, the tradition of the Anti-Christ and all 
the Seven Deadly Sins, while he ignores completely the living 
world with its problems of today. 

Some of these types can be found teaching, I daresay, in al- 
most any large respectable graduate school. There they are 
begetting their kind without let or stint. The future of the 
humanities in the graduate school will depend a great deal upon 
the type of teacher found there who can report their cause aright. 

I was in the office of a great scholar not so long ago. He 
seemed to be a kind of academic generalissimo in charge of hu- 
manistic strategy in his particular university. Now and then a 
tactical officer came in to report from the field of battle where 
graduate students, it seemed, were learning the four classical 
virtues and the two Christian virtues that Louis B. Wright says 
Renaissance Humanism emphasized in its disciplines. These 
advanced students were learning it by way of a chapter in Gib- 
bon’s famous History. The tactical officer reported that he had 
just spent a most delightful class period on the first paragraph 
of the chapter. It was so rich in allusions, so expressive of the 
nuances and shades of sentiments and feelings, so provocative of 
thought, and so on and so on, that he had lingered there to spend 
a golden hour. As [I listened, I wondered if the graduate stu- 
dents had found the hour as delightful as he had found it. The 
foxhole in the landscape had engrossed his whole attention. 
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I can never forget a graduate teacher of mine, a woman of vast 
scholarship so far as the machinery of learning was concerned, 
She was especially at home in Shakespearan costumes and Dean 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. She usually handled the costumes 
the first term and the Travels the second. I was a second-termer 
that summer learning something about Swift. For eight weeks 
we were told daily to read Swift very carefully, ‘‘noting the 
little nuggets of wisdom,’’ as she so quaintly put it, ‘‘scattered 
here and there in his numerous asides.’’ And then there was 
another scholar, greatest in his field so they said, who read long 
and poorly in Spenser’s Faerie Queen without comment, and then 
dismissed the class. His scholarly reputation, as evidenced by 
learned articles and a book or two, had inveigled twenty-eight 
humanistic devotees into his graduate class in Spenser. When 
the students saw what the literary bill of fare was obviously go- 
ing to be for the entire summer, they felt cheated and went to 
see the proprietor about it. They were curtly informed: (1) 
that Professor X was an able scholar; (2) that the university did 
not care whether he taught or not; (3) that he would be paid 
regardless of classwork; (4) that nobody told them that they had 
to take the course; (5) that they were presumptuous indeed to 
register such sophomoric complaints. Obviously, this was a good 
research man but no teacher. Such men should be labelled for 
the benefit of the students who want certain returns for their 
money when they register in such courses. The cultural menu 
should be what it purports to be in the college bulletin announe- 
ing it. 

In this connection I am reminded of a comment made by a 
former student of mine who had gone on for his doctorate in a 
rather respectable Eastern graduate school. He wrote concern- 
ing the English department that it had all the furniture neces 
sary to set up graduate shop but that the personnel just hadn’t 
moved in yet. They had adequate library material, places in the 
stacks for graduate study, plenty of seminar rooms, a rare book- 
room and complete files of the most important learned journals 
—in short, all the furniture necessary for graduate study. They 
lacked, according to this young man’s opinion, only one thing— 
teachers. Of course, they had their quota of scholars, men who 
had burrowed deep and well into the conventional areas of learn- 
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ing covered in the field of English scholarship. There were the 
Old English man, the Middle English man, the Renaissance man, 
the Shakespeare man, the Milton man, and so on, not to mention 
the super-specialists in such subjects as metaphysical poetry, 
Algonquin folklore and Kentucky balladry. To secure his doc- 
torate, the graduate student, in the course of time and in cafe- 
teria fashion, would be serviced by the masters of the respective 
periods. In one period he would be thoroughly immersed, the 
priest being his major professor. The other oddments would be 
taken to fill up the required course hours and satisfy residence. 
There would be the two modern languages to be got off during a 
slack period when he could catch the modern language professor 
in. The crowning achievement of his humanistic experience in 
formal education would be a dissertation on some subject such 
as ‘‘Hecuba Reconsidered”’ or ‘‘ Hecate Once Again.”’’ 

Having never been taught by men who exemplified by practice 
belief in ‘‘a central body of universal knowledge’’ or who seemed 
aware of that perdurable order which Dean Howard Mumford 
Jones states envelopes the transient orders of today and yester- 
day, an ‘‘order in which alone we may be said truly to live’’ and 
which ‘‘it is the business of the humanities to preserve and make 
clear to succeeding generations of men,’’ the graduated Master 
or Doctor goes forth to champion the cause of humanistic edu- 
cation. His first chance very likely will come in the form of an 
instructorship in freshman composition. Some day he may be 
trusted with a survey course in sophomore literature. Un- 
daunted, he dreams of the day when he can teach a graduate 
course or two in his particular specialty. That day may never 
come but, should it come, the humanistic wheel of fortune will 
have gone full round. The process of his own graduate training 
will again be reproduced in his own particular pedagogical 
practice. 

My discussion here may be too sketchy to be wholly convinc- 
ing. What I am trying to say is that I believe the future of the 
humanities, both on the undergraduate and graduate level, de- 
pends more upon the type of teaching now available in the grad- 
uate schools than it does upon any given curriculum. 

William Clyde Devane in his essay, ‘‘Education After the 


' War,” has undertaken to state specifically what high school and 
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college subjects should be emphasized in the postwar curriculum 
in order to promote humanistic culture. William Allen Neilson, 
discussing ‘‘The Future of the Humanities,’’ has advocated 
humanistic program that ‘‘involves extension in space as well as 
in time,’’ and has said that ‘‘the knowledge of contemporary 
cultures must be considered as well as those of antiquity.” 
Stephen A. Freeman in an article entitled ‘‘The Humanities to 
the Defense of Democracy,’’ points out that the program of edn- 
cation in the future must consider the needs of man in three 
spheres of interest, the physical, social, and spiritual, and that 
the humanities must be stressed again as the means of enabling 
man to realize his spiritual stature. 

Certainly humanistic culture will have to do battle in the fu- 
ture, on both the undergraduate and graduate level, with a 
utilitarian and technological type of training whose fixation in 
the orbit of human experience war with its pragmatic expe- 
diency has greatly intensified. It will also have to face the prob- 
lem of eradicating a state of mind that propaganda in war times 
necessarily creates. For example, Hitler’s Germany, which is in 
a sense an expression of Nietzsche’s un-Christian and pragmatic 
dogma of Will to Power, is not a true expression of the sub- 
stratum of German culture that produced the artists, scientists, 
and men of letters in that country in the past and out of which 
sprang Thomas Mann, whose gospel of militant humanism, em- 
phasizing tolerance, liberty, and free thought, earns him the 
credit of being one of the world’s great living humanists today. 

Any program of graduate study in the humanities in the fu- 
ture must be guided and inspired by a catholic and tolerant 
spirit. Man is a complex entity and his enrichment must em- 
body a fuller program of experience than can be found in any 
restricted and limited definition of humanistic culture. Simple 
indoctrination in the classical and Christian tradition without 
regard for a contemporary order whose basis of reference for 
determining values, for good or evil, springs from a dynamic 
concept we designate ‘‘Science,’’ is not sufficient. Though man 
cannot live by bread alone yet he must have bread. Humanistic 
culture, therefore, must encompass practical considerations. As 
James Harvey Robinson said in a small book called The Human- 
izing of Knowledge some twenty years ago, ‘‘ We must look to the 
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very core of what is getting learned and ask whether this is pro- 
ducing a frame of mind befitting our times.’’ 

Certain humanistic practitioners in the colleges and universi- 
ties must come down off their high horses and rub shoulders with 
demos who is trying to find some kind of material and spiritual 
security in a troubled and chaotic social order. Community prob- 
lems and problems of individual social adjustment are of as much 
concern to the common man today as they were to the common 
man in the days of peripatetic philosophers in ancient Greece or 
in the golden days of the Renaissance when the torch of humanis- 
tic learning burned so brilliantly. Erasmus, the great humanist, 
is reported to have said: ‘‘A good prince should admire nothing 
which the mob extols. He should disregard the opinions of the 
common herd. It would be unworthy of him to feel as do the 
people.’’ In an aristocratically dominated society maybe that 
was a creditable stand for a humanist to take. In a modern 
democracy, however, the proponents of humanistic education 
must share the good earth with the hewers of wood and the draw- 
ers of water. As already emphasized, the great fault is not that 
the humanities have lost value for the modern world. The fault 
is that the professors of humanities have not been equal to their 
task, which is to pass on to the present generation the lore and 
wisdom that the past has stored up for us. Graduate schools in 
the future must turn out better professors of humanistic culture. 

Old antagonisms such as exist between science and humanism 
as well as between different types of humanism must be uprooted. 
This does not mean that the uprooting must go so far that dis- 
criminating choice, based on rationality and a cultivated taste 
for the seemingly best in our racial inheritance, is eliminated. 
The quarrel between those who preach a salvation rooted in a 
preconceived view of what constitutes liberal culture and those 
who advocate the practical and functional type of training must 
be ended. The breach between liberal and technological training 
must be closed. The technologist needs more of the values that 
it is the business of the humanistic culture to bestow; the hu- 
manist needs to know more about what the technologist is con- 
tributing to make the good life possible for mankind. Technology 
is concerned with more than the production of gadgets. In 
changing the way that men live, in expanding his means of trans- 
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portation and communication, in broadening his sphere of con- 
tact and influence, technology is changing human habits and 
moulding manners and customs. If poor leadership and ignorant 
statecraft have often prostituted technology to diabolical ends, 
we should not forget that a wise leadership and a sane statecraft 
should be able to humanize the energies that technology has made 
available to mankind. 

By getting rid of these cleavages in our culture, we can over- 
come a condition that Walter Lippmann so ably describes when 
he says: ‘‘There is‘now no common faith, no common body of 
principles, no common body of knowledge, no common moral 
and intellectual discipline. Yet the graduates of our modern 
schools are expected to form a civilized community. They are 
expected to arrive by discussion at common purposes. When one 
realizes that they have no common culture, is it astounding that 
they have no common purpose ?’’ 

Nearly a quarter century ago, James Harvey Robinson pointed 
out the fact that our knowledge of man and his world needed to 
be resynthesized. Vital knowledge, said he, is now torn up into 
fragments labelled history, philosophy, biology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and scores of others. ‘‘This,’’ said Robinson, ‘‘ts the 
inevitable outcome of transplanting into our educational system 
the technical divisions of scientific research.’’ Some fifteen years 
later Howard Mumford Jones, discussing ‘‘The Place of the 
Humanities in American Education,’’ observed that Science had 
broken up into a hundred specialties and that the humanities, 
which had been considered ‘‘a central body of universal knowl- 
edge,’’ the core philosophy of the liberal arts tradition, had 
made the tragic mistake of permitting ‘‘the concept of scientific 
specialization’? to invade their realm. William Allen Neilson, 
writing in 1943, seems to detect that an emergent synthesis is 
already beginning to take place. ‘‘There are fields,’’ says Mr. 
Neilson, ‘‘outside of those traditionally regarded as liberal stud- 
ies which are increasingly revealed as susceptible to the human- 
istic approach. The old delimitation of science and philosophy 
is breaking down; scientists are finding themselves involved in 
what used to be regarded as philosophical problems, mathematics 
is invading logic and the cultural importance of the history of 
science is more and more generally recognized.’’ Mr. Canby in 
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a recent editorial in The Saturday Review of Lnterature ex- 
presses a similar view and points out the possibility of a great 
program of humanistic education in the field of adult education 
developing once the war has ended. 

May I state in conclusion that the graduate schools of the 
country, concerned as they are with the humanities and the sci- 
ences in their graduate study programs, will do well to follow 
closely the experiment now under way in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences at Harvard. The administrative machinery 
set up seems to point toward an attempt to attain once more a 
synthesis in the realm of vital knowledge through the collabora- 
tion of Dean Jones from the humanities and his two associates, 
representing the social and natural sciences, respectively. 

In 1914 Sir Edward Grey uttered this fateful prophecy : ‘‘The 
lights are going out all over Europe tonight, and they will hardly 
be lit again in our time.’’ A recent editor, commenting on Sir 
Edward’s statement, remarks: ‘‘Nor will they burn brightly 
again until we achieve what John Masefield calls ‘the glory of a 
lighted mind.’’’ Whatever else the future of the humanities 
may be in the colleges and universities, their one supreme objec- 
tive should be to restore ‘‘the glory of a lighted mind’’ once 
again to western civilization. 





WHY LIBERAL COLLEGES TOMORROW? 


ORDWAY TEAD 
CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF HIGHER EpucaTION, New YorK City 


OST of us think that we know a liberal education when we 
see one—in the person of those college graduates who some- 
how have come through into careers of personal effectiveness and 
of social significance. We are less clear that we know what the 
educational process was that produced them—whether what hap- 
pened to them was because of or in spite of the formal processes 
to which the college exposed them. 

The small liberal arts college has been assumed—and I believe 
correctly—to have its better than average share of graduates who 
have been men of culture and public spirit. But whether or not 
the result derived from careful design is in fact one of the major 
points at issue. 

I propose therefore to characterize briefly what we have be- 
lieved the liberal arts contribution to be; why that contribution 
has been less satisfactory than could be hoped; and what the need 
of tomorrow is to which the college can peculiarly minister. 

There are almost as many characterizations of the meaning of 
the liberal arts as there have been writers upon the theme. Per- 
haps in summary we can agree that the college has been trying 
to educate a selected group of young people of better than aver- 
age total capacity to become creators, appreciators, reasonable 
and enriched human beings, who know their way around in their 
world in terms of a historic perspective on human achievement 
in all its important facets. The college further assists in shaping 
a contemporary capacity to share purposefully in future achieve- 
ment. It has aspired to be at once the cultural reservoir and 
power house for the creation, direction and energizing of a hu- 
mane and humanizing spirit in man. It has at its best promoted 
a spirit of inquiry, of meaningfulness, of reciprocal obligation 
among men. The leadership which has naturally arisen from the 
promptings of such appeals to the highest aspirations of the 
young of each generation may have been of uneven caliber but its 
acknowledged benefits have been in the realm of intellectual, 
ethical and spiritual attainment, which our land has welcomed 
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and valued. A democratic community—or any community— 
would have been incalculably the poorer and less civilized with- 
out the vitalizing career of the liberal arts colleges in its midst. 

What, then, has happened to place this kind of institution so 
uniquely dedicated to a high task, so much on the defensive as it 
seemingly is today? 

The real answer is not the obvious one that the war has done 
this. The war has brought sharply and rapidly to the fore the 
fact (already known to many) that the liberal arts college was 
in the last quarter century becoming weakened by influences both 
from within and from without. The war has dramatized a pain- 
ful fact. The realities of the situation today are not that the 
colleges ‘‘capitulated to the armed forces’’ in adjusting their 
programs to essential training. Indeed their record of service 
here has been in the main most commendable and most efficient. 
Rather the issue is that college leaders were not sufficiently united 
in their agreement upon the uniquely valuable contribution of 
the liberal arts educational process, to insist that more of the 
elements in it be retained, be strengthened and be utilized for 
more young people as a nucleus for the tasks in hand and ahead. 

Nor is the issue that between ‘‘acceleration’’ and a more lei- 
surely pursuit of truth and mastery. The issue is as to the pur- 
pose which a college is supposed to serve and whether that 
purpose is fulfilled by the utilization of time in one direction 
or another. 

At bottom the present crisis—for it is essentially a period of 
critical reorientation—has arisen out of a profound confusion 
about aims and consequent subtle and widely felt misgivings 
about the values of the liberal arts effort. Enough has been writ- 
ten about this confusion to make it necessary for me only to 
mention without elaboration some of the major disintegrative 
forces. 

One of these is the curriculum, although admittedly much ex- 
cellent work has been done of an experimental nature which 
offers clues toward what might be done more generally. These 
elues are not, of course, unanimously agreed upon, nor all of the 
same essence. But on this score of fresh and inventive ap- 
proaches one has only to mention, for example, the work at Co- 
lumbia College, the University of Chicago, Swarthmore, Antioch, 
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St. Johns, Reed, Bennington and a number of others. In general 
the indictment has been that students come too slowly to grips 
with provocative and appealing subject-matter, that the first two 
college years traverse too identically the last two high school 
years. Also, there is too little agreement on what are the great 
areas of human attainment as to which every educated person 
should have some awareness. The elective system has by common 
consent been terribly overdone. 

Again, the areas of knowledge have been too subdivided into 
subjects enjoying arbitrary and self-imposed restrictions. And 
the efforts at synthesis and at seeing the world of human experi- 
ence in some reasonably unified frame have been all but ignored. 
The aim of imparting information has, in the common phrase, 
taken precedence over that of the attaining of wisdom. And 
even the relevance and the connection of the information given 
with the actual life of the student has been all too dimly seen 
by both teacher and student. 

The time factor in higher education is a second count in the 
criticism. The problem starts in the secondary school where the 
last two years need wide revamping and stepping up in the se- 
lection of suitable study content and in the methods of imparting 
it. The record of the more experimental secondary schools 
studied recently (The Eight Year Study) by the Progressive 
Education Association is convincing proof of this, if proof be 
needed. Young people can demonstrably be brought into college 
with a more responsible, responsive and mature point of view 
intellectually than is typically the fact. The college years can 
count for more and count faster under the revamping of sec- 
ondary school course content along lines already established in 
the more progressive schools. 

Also, the vacation system is in for a thorough overhauling. A 
vacation there must be for teachers and students. But the edu- 
cational experience, direction and control should occupy approxi- 
mately eleven months of the year and not eight. It should 
clearly include exposures and activities which are more than 
bookish. The longer college year would offer the needed chance 
for first-hand contact with the soil through agricultural work, 
with city life through urban work experience, with special com- 
munity problems in rural, small city and metropolitan areas. 
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All of this would tend to offer the corrective to an over-intel- 
lectual approach, to too much reliance on text books, to insuffi- 
cient independent but guided reading, to too much dependence 
on extra-curricular programs as an unguided compensatory off- 
set to an undue passivity in formal learning. All this, moreover, 
would probably go a long way toward having the educational 
experience ‘‘take’’ in terms of a zeal for continuing one’s study 
as a lifelong aid to clarifying and enriching the activities of 
adulthood. No experience of college teachers is so disheartening 
as the way in which many college graduates commence not to 
read or reflect in any systematic and fruitful way upon the day 
of their commencement. 

The college teacher himself is not, however, exempt from some 
share of responsibility for the total condition here indicated. 
Astounding though it may sound most college teachers have 
not been trained to be teachers. They have been trained to be 
research workers in highly specialized fields. Ability to teach 
has not been a crucial factor in their selection for graduate work, 
and too often not in their appointment as new faculty fledglings. 
Nor have they in the normal course had much realistic experi- 
ence prior to their teaching assignment with what we call ‘‘life.’’ 
If they have gone from college to graduate school and thence to 
a college teaching post, it has been inevitable that their contacts 
by and large have been somewhat cloistered and preponderantly 
on the intellectual side. If as a concomitant of all this, they 
possess an eager, outreaching, persuasive personality which radi- 
ates through their scholarship, that is more by good fortune than 
by deliberate intention. If, moreover, they are individuals who 
approach life with an enlightened sense of community obliga- 
tion, with a coupling of reflectiveness and reverence, with tenta- 
tiveness but also with wonder—they are indeed among the elect 
of their calling. 

The adverse impact of the secularizing of higher education has 
been not the least of the tolls which the scientific emphasis of 
recent decades has taken. The whole problem of what is ‘‘the 
good life,’’ of what are the values in living to be striven for, of 
the ultimate relation of man to his fellows, to nature and to the 
cosmos—all this is not inevitably slighted by colleges which are 
secular in purpose and polity. But there has recently been a 
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widespread and almost passionate determination to keep higher 
education uncommitted and neutral so far as any deeper spiritual 
convictions or outlooks are concerned. It has been assumed that 
to ‘‘know about’’ the good life is to assure that one is eager to 
struggle and sacrifice to attain it. It has been taken for granted 
that the zealous life of reason is the automatic consequence of 
an elucidation of rationality. It has gone unquestioned that de- 
sire, direction, purposiveness, a dynamic to action and a resolute 
will to carry on, somehow accrue to the liberal arts student—even 
though moral and religious concerns are rigorously excluded 
from his studies. 

This brings me to a basic point in the collegiate confusion of 
our times, namely the too restricted understanding of what cul- 
tural study is—for which, also, our teachers must assume some 
share of blame. The distinction between education and training 
is a clear one. And no one presumably wants colleges to be train- 
ing schools. But so rigidly do we now conceive the separation 
between cultural and vocational studies, that it is with some 
professors a matter of pride that the liberal arts graduate knows 
how to ‘‘do’’ nothing. 

This is not the place in which to expatiate upon the nature of 
culture, of a culture and of our culture today in America. Nor 
is it in place here to expand upon the integral part which voca- 
tions play in our life. But the fact is that as a permanent 
phenomenon of human living, vocations have a vast cultural im- 
portance. Our vocations all have histories; they have methodolo- 
gies; they have functional social settings and interrelations. 
Suffice it to say that it is little short of a crime to conduct cul- 
tural education without any benefit of vocational sidelights or 
insights. I care not whether the subject is the history of phi- 
losophy, French literature or organic chemistry. The fact is that 
taught as cultural subjects contributing to a grasp of the liberal- 
izing influences in our common life, all these subjects should have 
light to throw upon vocations (light eagerly and rightfully 
sought by students)—upon their role, their meaning, their possi- 
bilities, the peculiar talents they employ—all of which is integral 
to an appreciation of their cultural reality, status and contribu- 
tion. And such illumination, however secondary, can help in- 
measurably to a grasp of the cultural inwardness of our times 
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—and the cultural meaning (or lack of meaning) of our voca- 
tions. All this is not and should not be vocational training. It 
has little to do with vocational techniques. But it should be a 
much needed vocational orientation at the college level which has 
indispensable cultural values, not the least of which will be to 
rescue the whole notion of culture from being sensed as some- 
thing antiquarian, precious and aristocratic. Rather, positively, 
should the effort be in and through the liberal arts approach to 
show the creative role of vocations in enriching the body of ideas, 
values, standards and perspectives which is after all what we 
mean by the culture of a given period. 

Finally, the process of selecting those who should have the 
privilege of sharing the liberal arts experience has recently been 
going forward almost without rhyme or reason. President 
Conant of Harvard has done a great service in reminding us 
from his position of educational prestige, of the unmistakable 
fact that many of those best qualified to profit by these four 
years are now cut off from the opportunity by economic hard- 
ships. And by the same token many in college who now get 
“the gentleman’s C’’ should be in some other kind of institution. 
In other words, with the increase in those strong junior colleges 
which are carrying out their own special function with true edu- 
cational distinction, it should be possible to keep the four year 
experience for a group selected for genuine intellectual and 
social aptitude and supported where necessary by generous pub- 
lie subsidies. Such a student body, representative of a mental 
and moral topflight group would progress faster and farther, 
would act as a splendid stimulus to each other, and would come 
out with a greater social maturity than is now typical. And 
those many and worthy young people for whom the life of the 
mind seems less congenial or less possible in qualitative terms 
ean find in the two years of a good junior college the combina- 
tion of general and specialized courses more appealing to their 
interests and capacities, and more productive from society’s 
point of view. 

If this brief diagnosis suggests as much a confusion about 
means as it does about ends, that is by deliberate intention be- 
cause seemingly consonant with the facts. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to restate ends in the light of new needs—or of a new 
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setting for old needs. Such an affirmation in our own day 
should, I believe, more wisely stress the role of liberal arts educa. 
tion as a community asset, however well in terms of individual 
fulfillment the case might also be set forth. For fundamentally 
in any defensible view of personality the aspects of personal 
realization and of social contribution are but two sides of the 
same shield. 

The operation of a democracy makes demands upon its citizens 
which are now surely in view more clearly than ever before. Our 
democracy has to function tomorrow in a world more closely knit 
than ever in terms cultural, economic and governmental. Our 
democracy will combine important areas of enterprise and effort 
in private and semi-private hands while acknowledging an over. 
all publicly articulated responsibility for supervising affairs 
affected with a public interest through public agencies. Inter. 
national obligations, technological developments much acceler. 
ated, corporate activities on an unprecedentedly large scale (up 
to and including powerful international cartels), cultural under- 
standings and amities among races of diverse backgrounds—all 
these are but the highlights of democracy’s obligation to be self- 
serving and to be sharing of communal control on a world scale, 
A quality of universalism pervades the educational task of to- 
morrow. 

This task of monumental proportions will be assumed at all 
only as it is assumed under the spur of leaders democratically 
visioned and through a body of citizens willing and able to 
engineer their consent, their labor of public service and their 
high aspirations toward integrity, peace and friendliness. Here 
is a great task for a truly liberal leadership helping the entire 
citizenship to share.in a liberal outlook. It is a task conditioned 
upon the propagation of a liberal education—an education in the 
arts of cooperative living, cultural awareness, scientific grasp 
and moral enthusiasm. 

The areas in the administration of our common life which re 
quire a much broader grasp of the interrelations of things, of 
facts, of materials, of human dealings, of human values—are sud- 
denly by way of increasing many fold. Capacity to deal with 
these areas competently, confidently and unselfishly is needed on 
a scale never before known. That capacity the liberal arts col- 
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lege is aimed to develop. If it does not, no other institution will 
or can. The college is the source and home, the dynamo and the 
transmission system, of those methods of approach, those spurs 
to creative thought, those sentiments of generosity—which are 
all the indispensable assets of tomorrow’s world if it is not to 
break apart of its own size and weight and complexity. 

Look where one will—at business, the professions, government, 
civic and social agencies, at education itself—and the problems to 
be solved appear staggering. They require those who can ad- 
minister, who can generalize creatively, who can plan, organize 
and lead. They require a capacity to rise above special group 
interests as well as also to direct group interests and help recon- 
cile those of group with group. Above all, our brave new world 
will demand that people prize the good above goods, seek justice 
rather than glory, and be able to find freedom through associa- 
tion rather than through irresponsibility. 

Where in such a challenging array of educational requirements 
does the liberal arts college come? It comes as the imperative 
apex of the general educational structure. It comes as that in- 
dispensable institution which uniquely in a democracy is sharing 
with the most promising young minds of each generation the 
necessary high thinking and sensitive feeling about our demo- 
cratic adventure—about why it is and how it is to go forward. 

Examination of society’s functional needs in the immediate 
future unquestionably leads the objective observer to the con- 
elusion that if there were no liberal arts colleges they would 
have to be created. Those who have doubts on this score, those 
who have with equanimity seen the war jeopardize the very 
existence of many colleges, may with some reason be basing their 
judgment on the shortcomings of the past. But such negativism 
is dangerous to a degree, just as is the view that we should ‘‘get 
the colleges back to where they were before the war.’’ 

One conclusion stands out unmistakably. The fate of the lib- 
eral arts colleges after the war is theirs to determine. If they 
give evidence of being social extravagances, without clear and 
valuable purpose and with potentially indifferent and mediocre 
products, they will pronounce their own doom. If they revitalize 
their aims, modernize their methods, enkindle their students with 
a vision of social usefulness, if they stand for hard work, enroll 
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a well selected constituency and maintain a closer-knit relation 
to the culture and the problems of the world community, they 
will thrive and flourish as the green bay tree. They shall be 
‘*like a tree planted by the rivers of water which bringeth forth 
its fruit in due season.’’ 

The small college and the private college will in this view 
have its distinct advantage and mission. It can be more flexible 
and more experimental. It can gain support—financial no less 
than moral—for a creative assignment imaginatively carried on. 
Its financial situation, if less secure than of old, can nevertheless 
capitalize on the reaction away from publicly run institutions 
which some sections of the community will probably experience, 
That is, it can be relatively free of money troubles if it keeps 
itself free of moneyed control. There is some reason to hope that 
endowment problems will be secondary in colleges with a dem- 
onstrated record of adaptability, of intellectual fertility and of 
integration with the basic adjustments society is seeking to make 
for itself. Not that the adequate support of good colleges can 
ever be taken for granted. The adequate support of education 
has always to be fought for. But there will be the advantage 
that such institutions can seek funds with self-confidence in a 
contemporary mission if it is sensed as dynamic and humane. 
And if that support should be found to come from different 
sources than those now used and is on some different basis, that 
too may only be a further evidence of vitality and of a clear 
justification for being. 

The significant total upshot of the war’s influence is optimism 
and not discouragement. It is renewal and not resignation. The 
price of survival is adaptation to a new global environment 
keyed to the recognized needs of each local community setting. 
The price is a firmer faith than ever that those liberally educated 
are the ones to lead a democracy to become and remain a liber- 
ated society.* 


*For further elaboration and support for the views expressed in this 
article, the reader is referred to the excellent report, ‘‘The Post-War Re 
sponsibilities of Liberal Education,’’ Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, May, 1943, page 275. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


LEWIS WEBSTER JONES 
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E opening of the new year is an appropriate time for us to 

take stock of our position and to give some joint consideration 
to the work of the College as a whole, before we are plunged into 
our individual teaching and learning jobs. We must be sure we 
understand and agree on our fundamental purposes, if we are 
to work fruitfully together. I shall, therefore, talk tonight about 
certain general problems in the reconstruction of liberal educa- 
tion and about the particular role of Bennington College. 

When we met here a year ago, a dominant consideration was 
that of our relation to the nation’s war effort. This last year has 
been one of adaptation. We are contributing manpower directly 
by growing a large part of our own food. We are saving fuel 
and providing opportunities for further direct war work in the 
non-resident term, through the changes ia the College calendar. 
We shall continue to recognize that our first duty is to the nation 
and stand ready to make any further adaptations. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, it looked as though liberal educa- 
tion in America might be one of the first war casualties. A con- 
ference of educators met in Baltimore in January, 1942, at the 
eall of the President of the United States, to discuss the role of 
the colleges and universities in the war, and to seek ways of 
adapting procedures in order to be as useful as possible in the 
war effort. Men’s colleges were faced with the immediate loss of 
students. It seemed possible that women, too, would be drafted 
for war work. The talk was all of acceleration and of putting 
in all sorts of courses dealing directly with the war or teaching 
the technical subjects immediately needed. But the outlook for 
liberal education was black. Somewhere in the background, the 
so-called ‘‘cultural’’ courses might be allowed to go on, but there 
was no evidence of any real conviction of their value. Educators 
seemed to have so little faith in liberal education that they 
thought principally in terms of substituting one ‘‘useful’’ set of 
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courses for another. This lack of conviction was symptomatic of 
the deplorable condition of American higher education in gen- 
eral. 

The Hollywood picture of the rah-rah college devoted to foot- 
ball, fraternities and love is, of course, a gross distortion ; but it 
is based on genuine Americana. The typical college hero has not 
been the serious student. The ideal has sometimes been that of 
getting by with as little academic work as possible. This entailed 
a certain amount of skillful negotiation of the curriculum: the 
successful student must satisfy the odd requirements set up by 
professors. The really important business of life was not in. 
volved. 

It is generally fair to say that a college education was thought 
of as a personal investment. Students ought to learn things and 
to acquire alliances which would lead to success in economic life. 
There was a great proliferation of vocational courses. The col- 
lege was also a place where one acquired ‘“‘culture.’’ But culture 
again was thought of as a personal adornment, which must not 
interfere too much with the main business of getting ahead. 

This relegation of liberal, as against vocational, education to 
the category of a personal luxury went very deep. There can be 
found many a middle-aged citizen who looks wistfully back to 
some course in literature or philosophy which he took in college, 
remembering faithfully and fondly what the professor said. But 
this is less a tribute to the professor than a confession that these 
subjects have never become part of the college graduate’s own 
intellectual equipment, a developing part of his life since college 
days. The subjects have been considered irrelevant, something 
for which a busy man has no time. 

This really means that the colleges, as a whole, have been do- 
ing little which inspired the continuation of learning. The col- 
lege curriculum was too often a vast and sprawling hodge-podge 
of unrelated courses. It aimed to please, and obligingly included 
anything from salesmanship to archeology. Educational die- 
hards objected to the introduction of some of the supposedly 
‘*practical’’ courses, but in so objecting, they seemed to accept 
the judgment that the humanities they defended were in fact not 
useful. They thus conferred upon them an aura of moral su- 
periority in a crassly materialistic world. 
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tie of Part of the trouble arose from the habit of thinking about edu- 
| gen- eation as the imparting of information. There is, after centuries 

of human effort, a staggering amount of information to be im- 
foot- parted. The colleges and universities bravely but mistakenly 
Dut it took it all on, and completely lost themselves in it. Every new 
iS not technical wrinkle in animal husbandry, every current political or 
at of economic development, became the subject of a special course. 
ailed But in their eagerness to keep abreast of the times, the colleges 
: the and universities too often forgot all about their main function, 
Pp by which is to give some coherence and unity to the whole of man’s 
t in knowledge and experience, and to concern themselves with the 
fundamental problems of man’s purpose and the human uses 
ught which all this information is to serve. Very good technicians 
and were trained, but the system produced few educated people. 


Sinscenia ene a eck Mlomio a bcaaenae 





life, Among all this rich confusion, it is true that individuals could 
col- get an excellent education. But such people must in most cases 
ture have acquired the liberal spirit elsewhere: it was not deliberately 
not cultivated in the educational institutions as a primary goal. 
. It is also true that, almost as soon as American higher educa- |! 
n to tion began to sprawl in all directions, strong movements of re- 
n be form appeared, combating the general trend. Many small 
x to colleges have devoted themselves to the re-establishment of unity | 
ege, and coherence in the curriculum and have worked to revive the 
But liberal tradition in education. Some have emphasized content, | 
1ese others have emphasized a reform of teaching and learning meth- 
wn ods. All these critics of the established order have received some 
ege enthusiastic support and have exhibited considerable vitality. | 
ing But because it takes unusual conviction to go against the trend, 
they have also exhibited some of the fierce particularism char- 
do- acteristic of reformers and have wasted time and energy in at- | 
-0l- tacking one another’s roads to salvation. 
lge In spite of the divisive influence of educational evangelism, a | 
led great deal of real progress has been made in the last twenty | 
‘ie- years. The controversies have been stimulating and were evi- ; 
lly dence of a keen and widespread interest. More and more colleges 
pt have been taking their jobs seriously and successful educational 
ot experiments, like Bennington College, have exerted a considerable 
u- influence. 


There are now most encouraging signs that the separate 
streams of reform have joined to form a strong and united cur- 
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rent. The war has emphasized the liberal values by endangering 
them. The response of a representative group of educators jg 
expressed in a document which I hail with enthusiasm. It is the 
report of the Commission on Liberal Education, published in the 
May, 1943, issue of the BuLLETIN of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

The report points to the dangers, as well as the unparalleled 
opportunities, which confront American colleges and universities 
as a result of the war. It is concerned about the immediate dan. 
ger of the neglect of liberal education in favor of purely technical 
training and urges young women to regard the continuance of 
their education as a patriotic duty. It further expresses concern 
for the survival of free, independent colleges and discusses the 
dangers of governmental control. It points to the need fora 
concerted effort on the part of all educational institutions, if they 
are to rise to their opportunities, and reconstruct themselves in 
such a fashion as to be able to offer to returning veterans ‘‘an 
education which will constitute a vitally interesting goal of 
learning and experience.’’ As a guide to this desired reconstrue- 
tion, the report re-states clearly and forcefully the nature and 
aims of liberal education; and it makes certain specific recom- 
mendations for the reform of teaching and administrative meth- 
ods. 

The report insists that the main purpose of a liberal education 
is to provide coherence and unity: to ‘‘serve the needs of man 
and the whole order of free life in a democracy.’’ It declares 
that men and women are liberally educated ‘‘to the degree that 
they are literate and articulate in verbal discourse, in the lan- 
guages of the arts, and in the symbolic languages of the sciences; 
informed concerning their physical, social and spiritual environ- 
ment and concerning their relationship thereto as individuals; 
sensitive to all the values that endow life with meaning and 
significance; and able to understand the present in the perspec 
tive of the past and future, and to decide and act as responsible 
moral beings.’’ 

Here are some of the specific recommendations: negatively, 
the report calls for the abolition of the abuses of the lecture sy 
tem, the unwise use of text-books, the prescription of course 
solely for their supposed ‘‘disciplinary’’ values; the determins- 
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tion of progress by mechanical rules, grades and credits without 
regard to the individual ; the emphasis on faculty research at the 
expense of good teaching. It deplores the practice of selling 
education by the piece, the multiplication of isolated and unre- 
lated courses, the erection of artificial departmental barriers, the 
type of specialization hostile to cultural integration and the 
superficial survey course. It points out that the revolt against 
discipline for its own sake has led to the disparagement of 
rigorous study and self-discipline; that concern with the present 
and future has often meant the neglect of the past; and that 
academic objectivity has too often been interpreted as the refusal 
to take sides. 

The positive recommendations include: more individualized 
instruction ; the use of achievement tests and comprehensive ex- 
aminations instead of piecemeal tests of information; effective 
counseling and the wider employment of teaching techniques 
which stress self-education under competent direction. 

Bennington College welcomes the report wholeheartedly. We 
are in complete agreement with both its general aims and specific 
recommendations. Indeed we have acted on similar principles 
since the beginning. This is of course not surprising. Benning- 
ton College was founded on the basis of just such educational 
ideas as are expressed in the report, which have long been cur- 
rent among educators. But that puts us in a difficult as well as 
a favorable position: we can justly feel gratified at the encour- 
agement and confirmation we derive from the report; but we 
cannot take any new impetus from it. We are in the exposed 
position of a leader and are quite well aware, through our own 
experience, of the many practical problems still to be solved by 
any college which seriously undertakes the kind of liberal pro- 
gram outlined in the Commission’s report. It is these problems 
I want to discuss with you tonight. 

Let us consider first what is involved in providing an educa- 
tion which, to paraphrase slightly the words of the Commission, 
constitutes ‘‘an organic, balanced whole in which the arts and 
sciences are united and made to serve the needs of man for life 
in a free society.’’ The sad fact is that the arts and sciences are 
not united. This organic, balanced whole is not something given. 
It has still to be achieved in the contemporary world. It is, 
therefore, the formidable task of educators, artists and intellec- 
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tuals to work together to create a cultural synthesis, not merely 
to pass it on. 

In developing our program at Bennington College, we have 
been keenly aware both of the importance and of the difficulty of 
this task of integration. We have not tried to impose an artificial 
unity or to dig one up from a supposedly more unified past. We 
are not living in the Middle Ages nor in Ancient Greece. It is 
with the civilization of the twentieth century that we are con- 
cerned. This is all too obviously a civilization in conflict. The 
lack of coherence in education is only partly the cause, much 
more the reflection, of a lack of coherence in contemporary cul- 
ture. It is not only a matter of clashes between nations, races, 
classes, cultures. There are serious conflicts within our own 
culture, between art and science, science and religion, and among 
many rival philosophies. Highly trained specialists, who are 
joint heirs of a common cultural heritage, work at cross-pur- 
poses, isolated from one another by wide gulfs of mutual distrust 
and misunderstanding. 

The typical conflicts of modern thought have certainly not been 
absent from this campus. Any of you who have lived and 
worked here will testify to the liveliness of the controversies 
which characterize our intellectual life together. We have been 
confronted by the same dangers of over-specialization and lack 
of communication which are everywhere apparent. But we have 
made a determined effort, not to deny this diversity, but to make 
it serve a unified educational purpose. We have agreed on what 
are the most important elements in our culture, its central prob- 
lems and values, and have given these a special emphasis in the 
curriculum. This program must be, in the nature of the case, a 
growing and developing thing. Jt represents our attempt, as a 
group, to work towards some genuine integration of the arts and 
sciences which will become an organic, balanced whole to serve 
the needs of modern society. 

All of you who join us for the first time, therefore, either as 
students or as teachers, will find yourselves involved in a co- 
operative enterprise which may not be in accord with your intel- 
lectual habits, but which is part of the obligation of membership 
in this community. ‘ You may devote yourselves wholeheartedly 
to the study of your chosen subjects; but you will also be asked 
to try to become literate in other subjects which this College 
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pronounces to be of equal importance and to work out the rela- 
tionship of your own specialty to the culture as a whole. This 
kind of intellectual cooperation requires time, patience, goodwill 
and a willingness to learn from one another. It is, as we all have 
reason to know, a highly rewarding enterprise; but it has never 
been easy, even in a place as small and relatively homogeneous as 
Bennington College. I should like to remark, in passing, that I 
am not very optimistic about the possibility of doing such a 
pioneering job in a large institution already established in habits 
of departmental specialization. 

To return to the Commission’s report: you will remember that 
the liberally educated man is defined as being ‘‘literate and 
articulate in verbal discourse, in the languages of the arts, and 
in the symbolic languages of science.’’ 

Now literacy and articulateness in verbal discourse is such a 
well-established educational aim that it requires little discussion. 
All schools and colleges try to promote it, though most of them 
are dismally conscious of their indifferent success. We work on 
it here by insisting that all papers should be clearly thought out 
and well-written, no matter what the subject. We all know that 
we have a long way to go and that the insistence must be un- 
relenting. But in this field at least there is general agreement on 
the rules of grammar and syntax and on the desirability of 
teaching people to use their own language well. 

But what about literacy in the languages of the arts? This 
has certainly not been part of general education for a very long 
time. The characteristic development of the Western world in 
the nineteenth century was in the direction of materialism and 
rationalism, in which art was given no important place and the 
artist felt himself an outcast. In this atmosphere, artists have 
sometimes adopted attitudes which do not help promote better 
communication ; they tend to develop small cliques and factions, 
even a sort of personal preciousness, which add to the confusion 
and lend color to the popular suspicion that it is all an unim- 
portant matter of personal taste. Artists themselves have been 
much concerned about their social role and have written about 
and discussed it at great length. Some have identified them- 
selves, and art, with some political faith. But the public as a 
whole is quite indifferent. It is a long time since art was treated 
as such an integral part of culture that schools and colleges in- 
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cluded it as an integral part of education. Again, any college 
which does so regard art must be prepared to do a pioneering 
job. 

We cannot take our guide from the conventional college cur. 
riculum. It is true that the arts have often been included, but 
they have often taken the form of courses about art. They con- 
stituted a sort of cultural frill, which students could take if they 
had time. The literacy so promoted was generally only another 
aspect of verbal literacy, the ability to talk about art. Actual 
training in the arts themselves was left almost entirely to the 
professional schools, which suffer from the characteristic evils of 
over-specialization and isolation. 

At Bennington College, we have revived a tradition much 
older than the nineteenth century, which recognizes the arts as 
an integral part of a functioning whole. We do not consider 
them as polite accomplishments, suitable for daughters, but ir. 
relevant for sons. Nor do we think of the arts as reserved for 
the few who may be especially talented. The ordered emotions, 
the disciplined perceptions and insights of the arts are an essen- 
tial part of a healthy culture, and therefore of general education. 
Moreover, literacy in the arts requires actual work in them, 
Painting has to be studied by painting, music by playing and 
composing, drama by producing plays. 

The inclusion of the arts in the Basic Studies program ex 
presses our conviction of their importance in the whole structure 
of liberal education. Even those of us who are most illiterate in 
the arts—and for this group I can claim to speak with melan- 
choly authority—are thus committed to a policy which will give 
you a better education than we ourselves have enjoyed. I hereby 
serve notice on all entering students who may consider them. 
selves as scientists, or already dedicated to a life of social service, 
that an attempt to understand the language of one or more of 
the arts is expected of them; and all of you who think of your 
selves as artists will not be encouraged to leave science and 
economics to the more pedestrian spirits. 

I have discussed first the problems of the arts in the curriculum 
because they have been most neglected in recent years. But the 
case of science is entirely analogous. At first glance, the sciences 
seem extremely well established and no college has to explain 
itself if it includes them. But that does not mean that science 
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is integrated into ‘‘an organic, balanced whole which will serve 
the needs of man for life in a free society.’’ Nor is its role in 
liberal education clear. 

The sciences use a symbolic, non-verbal language in which 
most of us are even more illiterate than in the languages of the 
arts. In spite of this, or perhaps partly because of it, science is 
regarded with an almost universal, if uncomprehending, rever- 
ence. It is quoted as the authority by advertisers, educators, 
government officials, even by ministers of religion. We try to be 
scientific alike in raising crops, raising children, promoting the 
social revolution, even sometimes in literary criticism. And sci- 
ence is correspondingly feared and hated by those who blame it 
for all the ills of the modern world. Scientists are just as likely 
as are artists to be lonely and misunderstood souls. They are 
often so steeped in specialism that they no longer even under- 
stand one another. They feel no more capable than anyone else 
of coping with the sad state of the world which science has sup- 
posedly brought into being. Some take refuge in a small tech- 
nique and an all-embracing cynicism. Others are misled by 
journalists and book publishers into pronouncing themselves on 
all sorts of issues for which their undoubted scientific accom- 
plishments give them no special authority. 

This state of affairs is of course no fault of science, nor of the 
scientists. It is merely one aspect of the general confusion re- 
sulting from rapid and uncoordinated social change. Science is, 
and will probably continue to be, the most dynamic influence in 
modern civilization. The free spirit of inquiry which has yielded 
such impressive results in the last few centuries of scientific ad- 
vance is a basic element in the great liberal tradition of Western 
civilization. But I need hardly remind you that the technical 
aspects of science are exportable without that free spirit and cer- 
tainly without other liberal values. The war expresses our de- 
termination to use our own great technical resources to defend 
those values. But the health of modern civilization will not be 
assured unless we can find some way of incorporating science, and 
scientific thinking, into the kind of cultural syntheses which will 
use our power over the environment to realize those values more 
fully. This is one of the most important tasks of education. 

We are attempting here, therefore, to develop more general 
literacy in the sciences by incorporating science in the Basic 
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Studies program, as well as in the various scientific fields more 
fully developed in Special Studies. This is not primarily in or. 
der to acquire some of the wealth of information about the 
physical environment which science can provide. It is rather an 
effort at wnderstanding, through using the languages and meth- 
ods of science. This is admittedly difficult, because of the neg- 
lect of this kind of literacy in the schools. It is just as common 
to be complacent about an inability to understand mathematies 
as to relegate art to those who have some special talent. I don’t 
know how much general literacy can be expected, in fields where 
technical skills count for so much, and take so much time to ac- 
quire. But we do at least recognize the problem and shall con- 
tinue to work at it. Such recognition is, after all, the essence of 
education. 

This holds true even of subjects which, because they use words, 
are more generally accepted as material for academic study: 
social science, literature, history and philosophy. All of us can 
at least read in some fashion and communicate ideas verbally. 
But the problems of how and what to teach have no self-evident 
answer even here. 

The social sciences, relative new-comers to the academic scene, 
have enjoyed an increasing and deserved popularity in schools 
and colleges. Indeed, under the name of ‘‘social studies,’’ they 
have often been made the core of the curriculum. It would seem 
reasonable, if integration is desired, to center everything about 
the study of man in society: art, literature, religion and science 
ean then be fitted into a sort of anthropological view of man’s 
activities as a whole. But this presents certain defects in prac- 
tice. Learning all about the social background of art, or the 
psychological peculiarities, the class and family background of 
the artist, is no substitute for the art experience itself. Nor does 
the fundamentally rationalistic approach of the social sciences 
deal adequately with religious experience. 

As the social sciences have become more scientific, they have 
renounced their normative function and confined themselves to 
objective studies of man’s behavior. This has led to a great gain 
in clarity ; and it ought to have led to a modesty appropriate toa 
more limited and specific role. On the whole, however, there has 
been little observable tendency for social scientists to relinquish 
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their pretensions to practical leadership, while claiming the au- 
thority of science. 

But if the social scientists can fairly be accused of some tend- 
ency to claim more authority than they are entitled to, there is 
no doubt that the public as a whole still accords them much less. 
It is a lot easier to be objective in studying potato-bugs than in 
studying oneself and one’s neighbors. The habit of scientific 
thinking is not widespread. The social scientist’s quest for un- 
prejudiced objectivity is likely to antagonize non-social scientists 
who feel often quite rightly that their convictions are more than 
prejudices. This may lead to a sort of anti-intellectualism, a 
refusal to accept the scientific method in fields where it can arrive 
at valid conclusions, and to the erection of grotesque non-rational 
standards of race or intuition. 

All this means that the social sciences, like the natural sciences, 
need to be fitted into some framework of thought and education 
which includes the insights of the arts, philosophy and religion. 

Literature is the most respectable of all academic disciplines. 
It is a universally appealing subject, because everyone likes to 
read ; and it seems to include everything which anyone ever read 
about. Under its ample academic wings can be found courses in 
Freshman English, journalism, semantics, philosophy, history, 
and so on. Here again we have to decide what and how to 
teach: what is the specific role of literature in a liberal education ? 
President Hutchins of Chicago recently classified the current 
methods of teaching literature into two categories: history, and 
the communication of ecstasy. We have adopted neither here. 
We have agreed to treat literature primarily as one of the great 
arts, to be studied concretely through its masterpieces, through 
practice, through criticism. The kind of insight into the human 
situation so attained is not the same thing as, nor a substitute for, 
the study of the social sciences, history or philosophy. All of 
these are important and nothing is to be gained by assuming 
that they are necessarily antagonistic to one another nor by try- 
ing to rely exclusively on one of them. 

History and philosophy would surely appear to have special 
claims to our attention, if indeed we are trying to see human 
experience as an organic, balanced whole. 

The neglect of American history in American schools and col- 
leges has been dramatized by the recent investigation conducted 
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by the New York Times. A deplorable and widespread ignorance 
of history was revealed. (I wonder, by the way, what would be 
the result of a similar inquiry into what students remembered 
about chemistry, Latin grammar or any other of the subjects 
taught?) The investigation has stimulated a great deal of dis- 
cussion and interest in better methods of teaching history. This 
is not easy. Real historical understanding has to be slowly ar. 
rived at, partly as a by-product of more specific studies. If it is 
to have meaning, it cannot be absorbed as history in general; it 
has to be the history of something. Students cannot learn his- 
tory once and for all and stow it away as a background for the 
rest of education. The educated man will continually need to re- 
read, re-interpret or perhaps re-write history as his own experi- 
ence changes and develops. The quest for understanding never 
ends. We hope that all our work here, both in historical courses 
and in the study of particular works of literature, art and sci- 
ence, will further that understanding. . 

I doubt, also, whether philosophy can be swallowed neat with- 
out indigestion. Direct study is necessary, but also the slow 
maturing of understanding derived from many types of learning 
and experience. May I remind you of the Commission’s report 
defining the liberally educated man: he should be ‘sensitive to 
all the values that endow life with meaning and significance; able 
to understand the present in the perspective of the past and 
future; and to decide and act as a responsible moral being.” 
This kind of sensitivity and ability to act on the basis of moral 
values cannot be guaranteed to follow from the study of philoso- 
phy. It is possible to be an able philosopher and a bad citizen, 
or to be a good citizen without being verbally clear about meta- 
physics. The goal of liberal education is more than intellectual 
facility. Its values must be values in action, habits of response 
in family relations, community life and citizenship. We try to 
promote this kind of education at Bennington College not only 
through the study of history and philosophy, but also through all 
aspects of the curriculum, the quality of our community life and 
the experience gained in the wider community in the winter non- 
resident term. 

In this long discussion, I have talked a lot about values. Per- 
haps I should be more specific. It is an emotional word and there 
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is always the danger that we shall enjoy a sort of holy glow by 
using it vaguely. I mean by values the criteria of choice. We 
could of course make a behavioristic study of all the choices peo- 
ple make and act upon and draw up a list of values from it. 
The list would be chaotic: people want and strive for all sorts of 
incompatible goals, and from this striving come most of the 
personal and social problems around us. 

We cannot bring order out of this chaos, either for the indi- 
vidual or for society, unless we have some criterion by which to 
choose among all the conflicting values: which are most im- 
portant, for which would we give up more trivial goods? Edu- 
cation is in great part education in choices. 

Liberal education would make no sense at all without a faith in 
the human capacity to make choices and in the reality of the 
fundamental choice between good and evil. Such a capacity to 
choose wisely requires a self-knowledge, a knowledge of society 
and self-discipline in some sort of philosophical context. This 
ean never be static or wholly achieved. The only attainable 
stability in this imperfect world is perhaps that of continual, 
conscious aspiration. But without this, we are at the mercy of 
‘‘eonditions’’ and can never hope to master them, whatever may 
be our technical proficiency. 

The willingness of the democracies to fight this war rests on a 
belief that their concept of civilization is a universally valid one: 
a faith in the possibility of achieving a world society in which 
individuals can function as fully developed moral beings, no 
matter to what race or nation or class they belong. It is the 
responsibility of education to try to bring this world civilization 
into being. This is obviously enormously difficult and perhaps 
it can never be fully achieved. It certainly cannot be done by 
Bennington College alone, nor by the combined forces of all the 
members of the Association of American Colleges. But in order 
to make any headway in the vast task of reconstruction we need 
to be conscious of our goals. The contribution which the colleges 
can make towards realizing these is unique and important. They 
are the guardians of the liberal tradition. No other agency is in 
such a strategic and responsible position as the small, independ- 
ent college, free to engage in that ‘‘intrepid thinking about 
matters of importance’’ which is the peculiar role of liberal edu- 
cation. 





THE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT: ESSENTIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS FOR SUCCESS 
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E fundamental requirement for a university president is 

durability of mind and body. This durability is required 
not only to carry out long term programs but also to last out and 
get the final word in discussions and debates on subjects in which 
trustees, faculty, students, alumni and the public are all involved 
or interested. 

The greatest responsibilities of a university president are 
familial. He is necessarily the head of a faculty dependent upon 
him to a considerable extent for appointment, reappointment, 
promotion, assignment of functions and increases in salary. The 
greatest problems associated with the presidency have to do with 
this familial function. I found it easier and much simpler to 
administer the large Department of the Interior in Washington, 
with its thousands of employees, than to handle a university of 
moderate size with the concentration of its family problems. In 
the presidency of a university there is no escape from the im- 
mediate evaluation of the qualities and services of each member 
of the faculty, young and old. This comes up for review each 
year with the annual budgets. In a large business or govern- 
mental organization, while there may be problems of tenure and 
seniority, there is not usually the intimate relationship of young 
and old that characterizes a faculty on a university campus. 

The selection of a university president is the principal fune- 
tion of the board of trustees or regents. Their principal duty is 
to consult with him on university policies and procedures and 
back up the decisions reached by mutual understanding. 

The principal function of a university president is to select or 
steer the selection of a faculty of quality and to back up its mem- 
bers, young and old, in their ambitions, researches, scholarship 
and teaching programs. Everything else about the university is 
secondary to the selection, organization and administration of the 
university by and through the faculty. All that a university is 
is a collection of scholars and a collection of prepared students 
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working together under the conditions made possible in modern 
class rooms, laboratories and libraries. 

Some committee or some group is constantly out on the search 
for a new college or university president. Usually each group 
sets down a series of specifications which, if fully met, would de- 
mand in the person appointed the great strategic and adminis- 
trative qualites of a man like General Marshall, the research and 
scholarly abilities of an Einstein, the speaking capacity of a 
Henry Ward Beecher, as well as the ability to apply the soft and 
caressing touch of the superior politician to problems which he 
is unable to solve but with which he must live. Along with this 
must go enough financial ability to operate a budget and enough 
persuasive ability to have that budget steadily increased either 
through the taxpayer or the voluntary giver or by some proce- 
dure that compels the student to share more and more in the 
eosts of his education. 

At the present time we are, without knowing who they are, 
training the men and women who will be the heads of the col- 
leges and universities of the future. For years we have dared to 
select and train men in the professions. The Army and Navy are 
now providing training for those who will lead our universities 
twenty years from now. Fortunately, no one has tried to select 
a curriculum through which you could run a selected candidate 
and turn him out prepared to be a university head. Higher edu- 
cation in America requires that men and women of the most di- 
verse training shall lead in the administration of our colleges and 
universities. If we look over those of the last thirty or forty 
years we find that they have been developed in all sorts of edu- 
cational areas, from the classics, the liberal arts and sciences to 
the professions of engineering, medicine, law and business. In 
my judgment it is not so much the subjects that a university 
president has covered in his preliminary training as it is whether 
he has grasped the significance of scholarly work and of a sci- 
entific approach and understands just what research is. Those 
who measure research by the number of papers written and their 
length will make gross errors in the presidency. A wide general 
understanding of what really counts in the advance of human 
knowledge is a requisite in university administration. The ca- 
pacity and willingness to read persistently and widely and, 
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above all, to read the papers of Ay sin members of a faculty 
is important. 

Success in the presidency comes largely from the ability to 
make prompt decisions and to have a clear-cut policy and to have 
written records of all important decisions. It is much better to 
make decisions, even though they may be only partially right, 
than to Jet things drag along indefinitely. The selection of what 
can wai: and what must be acted upon in a day’s program is a 
large factor in the success of a university president. He must 
have the ability to say ‘‘no,’’ to make decisions that cause dis- 
comfort and pain and yet be able to sleep. That is where the 
durability comes in. The man who has to turn his pillow over 
too much at night had better not go into this line of activity. 
His sleep will be short enough anyhow, with all the calls made 
upon him, social, public and otherwise. 

Next to the administration of the faculty comes the handling 
of the student bodies with all of their interrelationships to every- 
thing on the campus as well as off the campus. This requires the 
active loyalty of a central administrative group of professors, 
administrators and deans, who will deal consistently with stu- 
dent problems along a uniform plan. There must be a uniform 
and equal front on the part of a university which the faculty will 
present to the prospective student, to the student and to the par- 
ents. The president needs to be able to lead any departmental 
or school faculty. Upon him will fall the adjustment of those 
inevitable administrative errors that must be met and which often 
give a distorted view of just what the university means in indi- 
vidual cases. This necessity for having a well understood but a 
developing program comes about for many reasons, particularly 
from the fact that the university has its principal men appointed 
for a long period of time, up to the ages of sixty-five or seventy, 
and that these men must change with the new procedures that 
must come into university life. At the bottom of the university 
there is the greatest ferment and struggle. At the top there may 
be considerable repose and crystallization. If the president stirs 
up the ferment or joins those undergoing crystallization the uni- 
versity is not likely to move forward. 

One of the greatest factors in the success of a university presi- 
dent is to have an annual designation by him and the trustees of 
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administrative officers. If administrative officers are appointed 
for longer periods than one year the university becomes static 
and cannot move rapidly. Progress may be hastened by bringing 
in new people with what seem to be radical or revolutionary 
ideas. The vitality and force of young administrators in the 
university is of the greatest importance, particularly in periods 
of change and transition. The greatest blunder that the presi- 
dent can make is to have the administration gradually drift into 
the hands of old men, seasoned and trained in different ways, 
who have done a good job but who do not propose to change it as 
their arteriosclerosis gradually closes in upon them. 

Over a long period of time carefully written records on all im- 
portant actions (instead of verbal promises or agreements) must 
be the rule. No two men come out of a long conference with ex- 
actly the same impressions; but if the written record is available 
disputes and misunderstandings are much less likely to take 
place. 

Since the president must of necessity deal with the board of 
trustees or the regents and with the faculty and the students and 
the public, one might think that that was enough, but there are 
also the ex-students and graduates to consider. This most inter- 
esting and important group has some knowledge of the univer- 
sity, has loyalty to it, has deep interest in certain phases of the 
life of the university and has developed through organizations 
relationships to the university of significant importance in its 
advance and growth. This relationship with the alumni is neces- 
sarily a difficult and delicate one. The president who can get the 
alumni to do some service to the university, or to give needed 
funds, is less likely to encounter active opposition from those 
who want old ways maintained for sentimental reasons. 

Something must be said, too, for the wife of a university presi- 
dent. She is called upon to play silent partner, without re- 
muneration but with plenty of hard work, in social and other 
lines. She can do much to make or break her husband. Selec- 
tion committees now look her over when a new president is 
sought. 

As I enumerate the various difficulties and functions of the 
administrative head of a university one might think that it is 
impossible to cover all of the fields of interest through any one 
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man. All I can say is that there are men now and there have 
been many men in the past who have handled these university 
administrative problems with success, and who I think have dem- 
onstrated that there must be in a university, particularly of the 
American type, one central spot where decisions can be made 
and made promptly. For it is this ability to decide with firm- 
ness, yet not rigidity, that keeps the university out of confusion 
and moving with the times. 

The average tenure of a university president has not been very 
long; but there seems to be a tendency in more recent years to 
retain the men once selected, realizing the difficulties of selecting 
someone else and also the difficulties faced by the administrator 
in his relationships to so many different forces. 

The public expects a great deal from university presidents. It 
is assumed that they can say the last word in almost all fields of 
knowledge. Most of them are expected to put on a public speak- 
ing program that may vary from the annual meeting of the 
Daughters of 1812 to a nation-wide address over the radio. The 
selection of just what outside interests a university president will 
take up, and the choice which he must make of those meetings 
which he is to address, determine to a large extent whether he 
ean keep from becoming fatigued in the necessary daily grind 
of administrative chores, as well as in the thinking required for 
planning for all of the details of his institution. 

A president who wants to last needs to acquire some habits of 
recreation and rest, preferably along the lines of mountain climb- 
ing, fishing, hunting or other relationships with nature. Games, 
clubs or tourist hotels filled with people can provide but little 
rest for a university president. He must commune with nature, 
since an understanding of the human animal, well or sick, greedy 
or generous, broad or narrow, idealistic or self-centered, is ‘‘of 
the essence’’ as some philosophers used to say. 





PROSPECTIVE USEFULNESS OF STAFF MEMBERS 


L. 8. WOODBURBNE 
ASSISTANT DEAN, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


E reputation and effectiveness of universities and colleges 

rest not upon buildings, enrolment or endowment but prin- 
cipally upon the capabilities of the staff engaged in teaching and 
research. The growth and maintenance of the reputation of a 
college require constant vigilance on the part of administrative 
officials. For the maintenance or improvement of standing over 
a period of years necessitates the appointment and promotion of 
men who will continue to be substantial contributors not only in 
teaching and publication, but also in revamping the curricula 
and in the development of the institution. No theoretical outline 
nor organizational plan can ever take the place of a competent 
staff. 

The test of the personnel policy in any college or university is 
to be found in the criteria used in making new appointments or 
in the recommending promotions within the ranks of the staff. 
Considerations of length of service outweigh actual merit in 
many instances and policy and practice seem at times scarcely 
acquainted. The lack of integration of policy and practice is 
accentuated by the relatively short terms of service of our chief 
administrative officers. The absence of a consistent point of view 
for a long period of years is confusing to individual staff mem- 
bers and vitiates the real advantages of any one policy. A Dean 
who insists on extensive publication for promotion, followed by a 
college head to whom good teaching is the prime essential, alters 
completely the critera for advancement in rank or reward in 
salary. 

Perhaps the most disturbing condition is that in which no con- 
sistent policy is attempted even during one man’s tenure, for 
staff members do not know what aspect of their service is consid- 
ered important. Even when a consistent policy does exist we are 
not certain whether promotion or appointment is a reward for 
past achievement or a warrant of future usefulness. In applying 

1‘‘Suggested Criteria for Academic Promotion,’’ Bulletin of American 
Association of University Professors, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, April, 1943. 
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a personnel policy, are we gradually building up prospective 
members of a future board of directors or are we distributing 
bonuses to sober and industrious rank and file? 

The personnel policy of any institution which does not clearly 
select one of these attitudes and reject the other is bound to re. 
sult in confusion. The difficulty in placing proper importance 
on a man’s future potentialities lies in the fact that the entire 
tangible evidence is in the past. The drawing of inferences from 
that tangible evidence is not simple nor easy. And yet we cannot 
really avoid it. Whenever we appoint or promote a member of 
the staff we are saying in effect that this person will advance the 
welfare of the institution for years to come. Since we cannot 
avoid this implication of appointment or promotion should we 
not make an attempt to draw inferences from a candidate’s past 
record? The study which is essential to finding indications of 
future worth requires an amount of time which is seldom avail- 
able to most administrative officers. Henry Allen Moe, Secre- 
tary-General of the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, reports 
that he spends most of his active day scrutinizing applications 
for fellowships, in the hope of making justifiable inferences with 
respect to a man’s future potentialities. If such considerations 
are important for foundations which grant fellowships of several 
thousand dollars, how much more important are they to universi- 
ties and colleges who are selecting people for permanent tenure 
or promoting them to the governing faculty. 

The difficulty of making reliable judgments concerning an in- 
dividual’s future contribution is almost self-evident. It should 
also be clear that some judgment in the future tense must be 
made whenever a candidate is promoted. The responsibility for 
such a judgment may be ignored, but judgment by default is 
judgment nevertheless. To say, then, that it is impossible to 
make such decisions statistically reliable does not relieve any 
faculty committee or administrative official of the responsibility 
for the future effectiveness of a college or university. Since 
judgments of prospective usefulness seem inevitable, it is desir- 
able to examine the problem in a forthright fashion to see if some 
indication cannot be found to make such decisions more reliable. 

The importance of this process does not reduce the digging 
required to reach sound conclusions. The evidence we have is 
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from the past and the inference we want is for the future. It is 
not enough to say, ‘‘He’s a good man and will carry through.” 
The people who have been promoted on this basis and who have 
disappointed everyone are legion. In an attempt to improve on 
guesswork, the writer decided to see if the records of a number 
of staff members could provide a clue to the question of prospee- 
tive usefulness. Would it be possible to find in the record of 
twenty years ago an indication of what was done ten years ago 
Or would the record of ten years ago give real promise of the 
actuality of today? 

A careful examination of the entire university record of thirty 
staff members has disclosed a difference of pattern extending 
over at least twenty years which may be useful in providing some 
indications upon which our decisions might be based. 

Thirty associate and full professors were selected by the writer 
as exemplifying the qualities of three distinct groups in a uni- 
versity faculty. The first group, (A), of ten persons, demon- 
strated the most desirable qualities in teaching, research, 
administrative capacity and personal qualities. This group was 
designated as the ‘‘smashers.’’ The second group, (B), of ten 
professors or associate professors, performed adequate, yeoman 
service with respect to these four categories, but was definitely 
not in the first group. This group is the ‘‘middle-of-the-road- 
ers.’’ The third group, (C), composed of the remaining ten staff 
members, has been classified as ‘‘coasters.’’ An individual chart 
was made for each person in the study, showing his complete 
university record in published writings, in important committe? 
assignments, in periods between promotions and in the period of 
appointment. Sometimes this record began in 1904 and extended 
to 1941. Other more recent appointments were included also, 80 
that no consistent bias would be introduced by a restriction to 
one faculty age group. 

These individual records were later brought together and su- 
perimposed one on another at the time each individual achieved 
the associate professorship. This process would provide a total 
or average record prior to and subsequent to the rank of asso- 
ciate professor. This point in the academic hierarchy was chosen 
because permanent tenure usually is an accompaniment of pro- 
motion to this rank. And the problem which we had set our- 
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selves was whether a significant difference of pattern could be 
discerned in the records of the three groups prior to promotion 
to associate professor. In addition, it would be necessary to de- 
termine in how far the pre-associate professorship record was a 
warrant of continued usefulness thereafter. 

An examination of charts 1, 2, and 3 will demonstrate the ele- 
ments in each pattern of accomplishment and the considerable 
difference between the patterns. The research curve for group 
A (chart 1) is the distinctive feature of these ten men. Almost 
all of their energy beyond their teaching duties has been ex- 
pended in advancing the bounds of knowledge. Their bibliogra- 
phies show a very small percentage of textbooks, editorial 
compilation or reviews, notes, etc. The members of this group 
may have written more reviews, for example, than are indicated 
in their list of publications, but the preponderance of listed writ- 
ing is entirely in research. Group B (chart 2) shows its greatest 
activity in textbooks, or articles on teaching method. The men 
demonstrate a moderate and fairly consistent effort in research 
work. Both the research and textbook contributions are begin- 
ning to decrease, however, before the associate professorship is 
achieved. Work in compilation and reviews, etc., shows no con- 
sistent character. 

The ten men in group C (chart 3) present quite a different 
record. The curves are relatively low in almost all types of 
contribution. Editorial compilation and reviews, etc., show al- 
most no variations that are significant. The research and text- 
book curves tell a remarkable story. It is, briefly, that the great- 
est production of these ten men occurs years before they achieve 
the associate professorship. The peak of their research contribu- 
tion occurs eight years prior to associate professorship. The high 
point of production of textbook materials precedes the associate 
professorship by six years. From these two peaks the contribu- 
tions per year decrease rapidly. When the associate professor- 
ship is reached the contributions in research and in textbook 
materials have fallen to the average or below the average for the 
next sixteen years. The variations in the individual appoint- 
ments of the members of the three groups give additional em- 
phasis to this statement. The greatest productivity in groups A 
and B oceurs during the period when all ten persons in each 
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group are on the staff. The greatest contribution of group C 
occurs when only four-fifths of the group is on the college staff 
and almost the lowest contribution of a twenty-year period oc- 
curs when all ten persons are associate or full professors. 

This difference of pattern seems very profound among persons 
who have attained the highest professorial ranks. Disregarding 
teaching, which is impossible to tabulate in this manner, the dif- 
ference of pattern seems to be a true and consistent difference, 
And the question to consider is whether it should have been pos- 
sible to foresee this pattern difference before advancement to 
associate professorship. Charts 4 and 5 give at least a tentative 
answer to that question. All the contributions of the three 
groups are plotted in cumulative fashion over a twenty-year 
period. This span is divided evenly by the promotion to associ- 
ate professor. Curve 4, showing the research, indicates clearly 
that the average contribution of the ‘‘smashers’’ after promotion 
parallels very closely the slope of the curve for the former pe- 
riod. The B group shows greater contribution before promotion 
than afterwards. The ‘‘coasters’’ show very little promise of 
research contribution before the promotion to permanent tenure, 
and show less contribution afterward than even that small prom- 
ise would warrant. 

When we examine the average curves of cumulative textbook 
or textual writing the ‘‘coasters’’ again show less contribution 
after the promotion than the previous promise would have in- 
dicated. The contribution of the B group is not plotted for more 
than six years after the associate professorship, but the slope of 
the curve runs closely parallel to that for the earlier period. 
This type of contribution from the A group is very small but is 
remarkably consistent and is confined almost entirely to the 
period after advancement to associate professor. The compari- 
son of these two periods indicates quite clearly that the kind of 
contribution a man makes in the years prior to promotion to per- 
manent tenure is a fairly accurate index of his prospective con- 
tribution thereafter. It should be emphasized here that the total 
number of contributions is relatively unimportant so far as this 
study is concerned, except when this is combined with work of 
high quality in original investigation or in textual contributions. 
A consistent record of a sound, substantial contribution every 
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few years is far better, as an index of future usefulness, than fre. 
quent writings whose value is dubious. If we ignore the quality 
of each staff member’s contribution we are left completely at the 
mercy of those who offer homage to the God of Numbers. 

As a summary of the written contribution of the three groups, 
prior to the associate professorship, it might be valuable to give 
an average cumulative figure for each group. The men in group 
A averaged twenty research articles in ten years; group B aver. 
aged seven research papers in ten years; while group C had an 
average of three research papers in twelve years. The other 
kinds of writing represent a comparison of the B and C groups. 
The men in group B average eleven textbook type contributions 
in fourteen years; while group C averages three textbook and 
methodological contributions in twelve years. This summary 
provides distinct confirmation of the supposition that we are 
dealing with three different types. They represent three separate 
sections of the normal curve of distributions of faculty members. 
They represent much more, however, for the groups A and B are 
those whose promotion to associate professorship is justified, 
while the promotion to associate professorship of the men in 
group C is not justified by their subsequent record. 

Most college and university officials have heard many times 
the remark that staff members who do not contribute publications 
regularly are prevented from doing so by heavy committee work. 
This excuse may be valid on certain occasions, but the men in 
group A were active on 11 important college or university com- 
mittees and boards. The combined committee work of equal im- 
portance in groups B and C together was only 8. Group A may 
be seen, therefore, to have performed almost fifty per cent more 
important committee work than both of the other groups com- 
bined. An interesting commentary on the relationship between 
productivity and administrative work is furnished by the records 
of two men, one in group A, and one in group B. Both of them 
undertook a very heavy administrative load for a period of ten 
years. During this time they wrote almost nothing. When they 
were relieved of these administrative duties, however, they began 
at once to make contributions almost identical in character and 
rapidity of output with their productivity ten years before. This 
commentary illustrates a conviction which is derived from the 
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entire study. We are examining, here, the results of a staff mem. 
ber’s fundamental attitude toward his subject of specialization 
and toward his institution. We are engaged also in studying 
derivatives of a person’s professional integrity. 

Recognizing that this is not a complete statistical study and 
that some factors such as teaching have not been included, never- 
theless we are justified in concluding that the results indicate a 
qualitative difference between men which has not been available 
heretofore. It is an indication of the relationship which has 
existed between two portions of a man’s record. This relation- 
ship, combined with a certain pattern prior to the associate pro- 
fessorship, may give us a reasonable guarantee of future useful- 
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ENGLISH STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


BEN F. CARRUTHERS 
EDUCATION ADVISER, OFFICE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


O much has been written on the subject of the phenomenal 
growth of instruction in Spanish and Portuguese on the uni- 
versity level in the United States that we have almost lost sight 
of the complementary development of English studies in the uni- 
versities of Latin America. 

Consideration of this question should be prefaced with a few 
general observations on the inherent differences existing between 
university instruction, curricula, aims and levels in the Americas. 
The emphasis in the other Americas is definitely on professional 
preparation in law, medicine, dentistry, engineering, pharmacy, 
ete., to such an extent that in many cases the humanities, includ- 
ing foreign languages and literatures, have been the Cinderellas 
of the university systems. 

In most cases in Latin America it is assumed that the broad 
general knowledge of world civilization which we generally as- 
sociate with the work of the liberal arts colleges in the United 
States is accomplished on the secondary level in the Latin Ameri- 
can colegio, instituto, liceo, gimnasio or escuela preparatoria. It 
is in the secondary school that the Latin American student fol- 
lows a rigid curriculum without electives obliging him to study 
Latin and two, three, four, or five years of a modern foreign 
language. 

For many years French was the favorite foreign language in 
Latin America’s secondary schools as it was in the United States. 
The temporary eclipse of the political power of France has not 
caused the study of French to lose much popularity, however, 
and the language of Moliére still holds its own in the secondary 
schools and universities of the other American republics. Never- 
theless, the most remarkable language trend in the other Ameri- 
ean republics is toward establishing English on a basis of 
equality with other languages for the first time. 

The universities of Latin America are generally State Institu- 
tions with varying degrees of autonomy and are open to all 
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citizens of the Republic who possess the necessary academic 
qualifications for enrolment in one of the professional Facultades 
or Escuelas with the hope of completing the fixed curriculum for 
the requisite professional degree. It is obviously assumed jp 
many cases that the first-year student already possesses a com. 
mand of English, French or German sufficient to enable him to 
read materials in those languages for the preparation of regular 
course work in medicine, law, pharmacy or engineering. In 
many cases the university authorities seem to recognize that the 
secondary school training is not adequate and they now require 
some further study of a modern foreign language on the uni. 
versity level of students who are not enrolled in the humanities, 

In almost every university in which there is a strong Faculty 
of Humanities or Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, instruction 
in English is available, if not required, and in a few cases there 
is some attempt to offer work in English literature. 

A cursory examination of the recently available courses of 
study of the most prominent centers of higher learning in the 
other Americas reveals the following situation. 


ARGENTINA 


In Argentina some English courses are available in the six 
prominent universities of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, La Plata, Lit- 
oral, Tucuman and Cuyo. The University of Buenos Aires makes 
English available in its Faculty of Philosophy and Letters and 
in its Philology Institute. The Instituto del Profesorado de 
Lenguas Vivas in Buenos Aires provides intensive training in 
modern languages independently of the University of Buenos 
Aires. The University of Cordoba has an Institute of Modern 
Languages in which English, French, German and Italian receive 
principal consideration. At the University of La Plata the 
Faculty of Humanities and Educational Science offers an Eng- 
lish major for secondary school teachers. The Social Institute 
of the University of the Litoral offers courses in English for 
adults through its ‘‘Popular’’ Universities of Rosario and Santa 
Fe. The Litoral also assumes a reading knowledge of English 
for most of its doctorates in social sciences and the humanities. 

The Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the University of 
Tucuman offers diplomas for teachers of modern languages 
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(French, English, German or Italian), and is unique in that it 
provides a fourth year course in United States history and litera- 
ture for English majors. The Faculty of Engineering in the 
same university requires a reading knowledge of English or 
German for graduation. The Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
of the University of Cuyo has a School of Modern Languages in 
which attention is paid to English grammar, phonetics, and 
United States civilization and literature. The university’s School 
of Agronomy and School of Engineering both require some study 
of English of their students. This university has recently opened 
an Institute of North American Studies, unique in Latin America. 


Bo.Livia 


In Bolivia, English is required of the engineering and poly- 
technical students at the Technical University of Oruro. The 
same is true of the Autonomous University of San Agustin’s stu- 
dents of mining and petroleum engineering. The University of 
San Francisco Xavier operates a Language Academy in which 
English is available and at the University of San Andres stu- 
dents in the Institutes of Biological Sciences, Exact Sciences and 
Social Sciences may offer English in fulfillment of language re- 
quirements. 

BRAZIL 


In the great Portuguese-speaking republic of Brazil three of 
the major centers of higher learning offer some instruction in 
English. At the University of Brazil in Rio de Janeiro, the 
National Faculty of Philosophy offers a major in Germanic lan- 
guages which includes courses in English and American litera- 
tures as well as basic courses in grammar. The University of 
Sao Paulo’s associated Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica has a 
department of living languages offering two years of English or 
German. The University of Porto Alegre in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul offers English, French and German in its Faculty 
of Education, Sciences and Literature. Under a presidential 
decree designed to go into effect during the school year 1943, the 
teaching of English language in Brazil has been divided into two 
courses, namely, English language and literature and North 
American literature with the creation of a chair of North Ameri- 
can literature. 
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CHILE 


At the University of Chile (Santiago), English may be offered 
as the foreign language required for the University bachelor’s 
degree. In this institution’s Superior Institute of the Humani- 
ties, French, English, Italian and German are offered. In its 
department of Germanic Philology there are courses provided in 
English grammar, composition, conversation, linguistics, classical 
and modern literature. 

The University of Concepcion in southern Chile also has a Su- 
perior Institute of Humanities in which French, English, Italian 
and German are taught in the same manner as at the National 
University. 

The Catholic University of Chile (Santiago) requires English 
of its students in the Faculty of Physical Science and Mathe. 
matics and the Faculty of Commerce and Economic Sciences. In 
the latter faculty the required English course of study is four 
years. In this same university the Polytechnical Industrial In- 
stitute requires English in the sequence of courses for a major 
in English. 

COLOMBIA 


The National University of Colombia requires two years of 
English or French in the School of Diplomatic and Consular 
Extension of the Faculty of Law. The Faculty of Engineering 
requires one or two years of technical English. The Faculties of 
Dentistry and Architecture require one year of English, while 
students in the Faculty of Agronomy must have only one se- 
mester of technical English. 

At the University of Cauca (Popaydn), the Faculty of En- 
gineering requires a year of English and a year of French in the 
preparatory course, while the Faculty of Law obliges its pre-legal 
students to choose a year of English, French or Latin. 

The University of Marino requires two years of technical Eng- 
lish of its students in the Faculty of Engineering. The Um 
versidad Catélica Bolivariana expects the students in its Faculty 
of Chemistry to take a year of technical English. Medical stu- 
dents at the University of Cartagena must have one year of 
English in the Faculty of Medicine. . 
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Costa Rica 


The University of Costa Rica (San José) requires two years of 
English in the School of Agriculture and the School of Dental 
Surgery while the School of Science requires only one year of 
English instruction. 


CUBA 


The University of Havana offers only a survey of English and 
German Literature given in Spanish in the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters, but requires technical English of students in the 
Faculty of Sugar and Agronomical Engineering. Havana also 
requires two years of both English and French of students in the 
School of Social Sciences and Diplomatic and Consular Law. 
English is also offered as an elective in the School of Commercial 
Sciences at this university. 


DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The University of Santo Domingo offers two years of English 
grammar, one year of English literature and parallel courses in 
French and Italian in the department of modern languages of 
the Faculty of Philosophy. 


EcuaDOR 
An English elective is offered in the Engineering School of 
the Central University (Quito) and courses in English language 
and literature are provided in the Superior Institute of Pedagogy 
and Letters, which is a center of higher learning independent of 
the National university. 
HonpDURAS 
Two years of English are required of students in the Faculty 


of Physical Science and Mathematics at the Central University 
of Honduras (Tegucigalpa). 


MEXIco 


In Mexico the English offerings in centers of higher learning 
are more extensive than elsewhere for obvious reasons. The 
National University’s Faculty of Philosophy and Letters pro- 
vides some courses in English. The School of Commerce requires 
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four years of English and one or two years of French for the 
diploma of Public Accountant and Auditor and four years of 
English for the Diploma of Commercial Accountant. The Fac- 
ulty of Sciences expects its candidates for degrees in mathe- 
matics, physics, biology, chemistry, astronomy, astrophysics, 
geology and geophysics to pass two comprehensive language ex- 
aminations: one in English and one in French, German or 
Italian. 

The Worker’s University (Universidad Obrera) requires a 
year of English and one of French in the School of Municipal 
Engineering and offers some instruction in English, German, 
Russian and French in its School of Languages. The School of 
Anthropology requires two years each of French, English and 
German, and one semester of linguistics. 

The Preparatory divisions of the University of San Luis Potosi 
require two years of English or French in the Physico-Chemical 
and Physico-Mathematical Sciences. The School of Commerce in 
this university requires four years of English and two years of 
French. 

The University of Guadalajara requires two or three years of 
English in its School of Commerce and one or two years of Eng- 
lish in the Polytechnical Institute. 

In the professional courses of the National Polytechnical In- 
stitute in Mexico City three years of English is expected of 
topographic and hydrographic engineers in the School of Mechan- 
ical and Electrical Engineering. The same type of engineers in 
the School of Engineering and Architecture, however, must com- 
plete only one year of English study. In the School of Biological 
Sciences botanists, zoologists, entomologists, and zymological, 
bacteriological and parasitological chemists are expected to com- 
plete two years of English study, while the physical and social 
anthropologists must have two years of English and two years of 
French or German. In the School of Social Work and Domestic 
Science, professional social workers must complete three years of 
English study. 

PANAMA 

The National University of Panama offers an ambitious pro- 
gram of English studies. Its College of Liberal Arts has a major 
in English studies of four years’ duration comprising English 
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civilization, grammar, literature, phonetics, composition and 
methodology. In the same College, majors in natural sciences 
must take a year of English. In the division of commerce, po- 
litical economy and public administration, general and commer- 
cial English are required. The Faculty of Sciences requires a 
year of English in the pre-medical, engineering and pharma- 
ceutical courses. 


PERU 


The University of San Marcos (Lima) requires two years of 
English or French in the general culture section of the Faculty 
of Letters and Pedagogy. A similar requirement exists in the 
Faculty of Economic Sciences. In the university’s Faculty of 
Biological, Physical and Mathematical Sciences a year of French, 
German or English must be taken in the pre-dental and pre- 
pharmaceutical courses. Two years of English must be taken by 
the pre-medical students in this Faculty. For the doctorate in 
mathematics, biology, physical sciences or physico-geological sci- 
ences, four years of English or French must be taken. 

Requirements in the various faculties of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peru (Lima) and the provincial universities of Tru- 
jillo, Cuzco and Arequipa are, by law, identical with those of 
the University of San Marcos. 

The National School for Engineers has a two-year English re- 
quirement for its graduates. 

At this writing, no formal English instruction is offered in the 
universities of El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Para- 
guay, Uruguay or Venezuela. This does not mean that the uni- 
versity administrations in those countries are indifferent to this 
lack. In several of these countries there are many popular pro- 
grams of English instruction under way in cultural institutes 
and extra-curricular university divisions. 

Before concluding this brief summary of English courses of- 
fered in the universities of Latin America, it might be well to 
add the list of countries with the latest information available re- 
garding their requirements in modern languages on the sec- 
ondary level. In other words these are the requirements in 
modern languages for the bachelor’s or pre-professional degree: 
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Yrs. of 
Sec. School 


Country 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
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Language rang. Rea. 
English or French 5 
English and French 6 (each) 
French 5 
English or German 5 
English or German 6 
French or Italian 5 
2 


English and French (each) 


Language 


English and French 
literature 

English 

French 

English or French 
English 

French 

English or French 


English 

French 

English and French 
English 

Spanish 


English 

French 

English, French or 
German 


English ond French 
English 
English or French 


Yrs. of 
Lang. Req. 


6-4 depending 
upon major 

3 

2 

2 (each) 
7-5 
7-5 depending 
upon major 

5 

3 


2 depending 
upon major 

3 (each) 

6 

5 


English, French, German 


or Italian 
French 
English 
French 
English 


5 

4 

3 

4 
4-2 depending 
upon major 


Thus when the secondary school picture is added to that of the 


universities, it is evident that modern language instruction in 
Latin America is not being neglected and it is to be hoped that 
increasing familiarity with the English language in the other 
Americas will be a most valuable aid to inter-American solidarity 
as was foreseen at the Lima Conference of American Republics 
(1938) which strongly urged the teaching of the languages of the 
hemisphere—Spanish, English, Portuguese and French in all of 
the school systems of the member states. 
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TO MEET A NEED OF WAR-TORN COUNTRIES 


PAUL J. BRAISTED 
PRoGRAM DIRECTOR, THE EDWARD W. HaZzEN FOUNDATION 


GPEAKING before the closing session of the Association meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, Ralph E. Turner of the Department of State 
described the urgent need of war devastated countries for trained 
personnel. (The Association of American Colleges BuLLETIn, 
March, 1944, page 90.) He called for immediate action by edu- 
cators to meet a major opportunity for international cooperation 
—for activities holding far-ranging significance for the rehabili- 
tation of the life of peoples and nations. As a practical step 
toward meeting this opportunity, the Association joined with the 
Institute of International Education and The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation in sponsoring a Conference on Providing Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Students from the War-Torn Countries 
at Philadelphia, February 28, 29. Representatives of national 
educational associations and agencies of the Federal Government 
were invited as guests of the sponsors. The associations of col- 
leges, universities, state universities, urban universities, teachers 
colleges, engineering schools and vocational and technical schools 
were represented as well as the American Council on Education, 
the National Education Association, the American Council of 
Learned Societies and others. Six Government agencies partici- 
pated. The program provided competent information, opportu- 
nity for discussion of needs and resources and was directed 
toward formulation of a plan for organizing this activity. 

The topic, ‘‘Educational and Cultural Needs of War-torn 
Countries,’’ was presented by Mr. Turner who reported on his 
consultations with the Ministers of Education of the govern- 
ments in exile in London. It is apparent that within the wide 
range of cultural destruction nothing is more ominous than the 
destruction of persons. Among the essential educational and 
cultural needs none is more important than the training of per- 
sonnel from these devastated countries. The opportunity and 
responsibilities confronting American higher education arise 
from these needs and the expressed desires of the educational 
spokesmen of the countries concerned. It is already clear that 
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training and education of three sorts will be required: 1. Short 
training courses of two, four or six months designed to equip 
persons for immediate service in their home countries. Among 
the many fields in which training is requested are agriculture; 
gardening and food manufacturing; simple medicine and hy- 
giene; banking, accounting and insurance; transportation and 
construction; social service; health; and radio. 2. Foreshort- 
ened professional and scientific courses comparable to wartime 
accelerated programs. Among subjects specified are medicine, 
sanitation, nutrition, educational administration and teaching, 
mining, chemistry, physics, social service surveys, and economics 
and statistics. 3. Full collegiate and university work, both un- 
dergraduate and graduate. Thus manifold resources must be 
enlisted to meet many specific types of need—an educational 
program on various levels in which institutions of many sorts 
may work together. 

Although accurate data regarding the number of those who 
may come for training and education is not yet available it will 
be substantial, possibly five thousand arriving each year. If 
twenty thousand were staying here at any one time—twice the 
prewar peak—they could be readily absorbed in a student popu- 
lation which numbered one and one-third million in 1939-40. 
The primary essential is adequate collaboration of diverse edu- 
cational programs, of other agencies that can facilitate the pro- 
gram and of the agencies of Government which are directly 
concerned. There is every indication of a sincere desire on the 
part of educators and Government to find an adequate working 
solution to the problems involved. 

The conference next turned to a consideration of ‘‘The Re- 
sources and Facilities for Training Foreign Workers and Stu- 
dents.’’ Dr. Zook outlined the wide range of facilities of colleges, 
universities, professional schools, technical schools and related 
industrial programs throughout the country. He expressed a 
strong conviction in which all concurred that there would be a 
very cordial and hearty response to this situation as it becomes 
known, and urged active promotion of a program now. He 
pointed out that the need for foreshortened professional and 
scientific training is comparable to one anticipated need of re- 
turning service men in this country and that experience with 
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wartime accelerated programs furnishes much relevant experi- 
ence. Dr. Fisher, Assistant Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, enumerated the many funds, foundations, 
international student houses and centers, civic groups, national 
groups, labor organizations and others which have an active in- 
terest and which may be expected to support foreign student 
programs. Fred J. Kelly of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion outlined numerous facilities of the Government agencies and 
the training programs of the various Government departments. 
Mr. Kefauver of the Department of State outlined the modes of 
eurrent cooperation between the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment and educational institutions and suggested several alterna- 
tive methods of organizing the proposed program. It became 
clear in the discussion that it will be necessary soon to canvass 
institutions to discover what resources they can make available. 
It is important that the opportunity and program be explored 
in the next meetings of the educational associations throughout 
the country. The conference unanimously voted that ‘‘ Publicity 
be given to this task through educational associations by means 
of their journals; through other appropriate organizations that 
ean be readily reached ; and through the general public.’’ 

The conference then turned to a discussion of ‘‘Some Primary 
Problems in Administering an Increasing Program of Education 
for Foreign Students.’’ Only a few of them may be mentioned 
here. Dr. Snavely outlined the problems of selection and place- 
ment, pointing out that those sent for the first type of training 
must be chosen locally in other countries. Appropriate aptitude, 
achievement and personality tests should be developed. He pro- 
posed that a handbook of educational and training facilities be 
prepared for the use of prospective students, educational officers 
of the countries concerned and Government personnel overseas. 
Instruction should be adapted for trainees and students of the 
first two types to furnish the desired training in the most rele- 
vant and efficient way. Orientation courses will be essential. 
Degree programs of the colleges and universities need not be 
modified but some certificate might be provided in recognition of 
work actually completed. Some universities already have large 
experience with foreign students and the lessons learned must 
become more widely known. 
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- It will be necessary to review immigration regulations in order 
to insure the entrance and residence of the trainees on terms com- 
parable to those heretofore allowed students from abroad. Mili- 
tary service should be waived and income tax regulations 
adjusted in line with the scope and significance of the need being 
served. Government officers overseas and in this country can 
render unique, essential services of various kinds in the recruit- 
ment and counseling of trainees and students. Government per- 
sonnel is also in a position to participate in numerous other 
activities such as reception, orientation, establishment of stand- 
ards and general supervision, and, in these activities, to find 
opportunities for cooperation with educational and other private 
agencies. As in other sessions discussion was directed to discov- 
ery of principles by which the program may be organized and 
developed. 

An informal statement concerning the policies of the Depart- 
ment of State was presented at the final meeting. It is antici- 
pated that a formal statement of policy will be issued soon and 
there is evidence that it will claim the prompt and hearty re. 
sponse of educators everywhere. 

The Committee on Findings, Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Chair- 
man, Father Edward V. Stanford, O0.8.A., and Dr. Esther C. 
Brunauer, drafted a report which was carefully revised by the 
conference before final approval. It constitutes a statement of 
principles for the guidance of higher education and Government 
in developing a coordinated program of education for foreign 
students in the immediate future. It also provides for appoint- 
ment of a continuation committee instructed to take steps looking 
toward development of organization and program. The report 
as approved by the conference is as follows: 


The representatives of American Educational Associations 
here assembled recognize the importance and urgency of co- 
operation with Government in providing facilities for the 
education of students from the war-torn countries. We rec- 
ognize this as a great opportunity for the United States to 
cooperate with the peoples of these lands in establishing a 
stable postwar world. 

It is evident that the war-torn countries will be desper- 
ately in need of assistance in educational and cultural re- 
construction after the war. Our people very properly will 
wish the Government of the United States to cooperate in 
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this program. In doing so, the first step may be to negotiate 
bilateral agreements for the reception and exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers; and to do this in collaboration with the 
institutions and agencies representing both publicly sup- 
ported and privately supported education in the United 
States. 

We believe that education of students from other coun- 
tries is primarily the function of our existing educational 
institutions. We anticipate, however, that the magnitude of 
the task will require supplemental support from our Govern- 
ment, in addition to that which will be supplied by other 
Governments, the institutions themselves and by other 
agencies. 

In cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education, other 
Government departments and with educational institutions 
and other agencies, the Department of State should formu- 
late the general policies governing this program, based upon 
the determined needs. It should also negotiate agreements 
with foreign governments and obtain, in collaboration with 
other agencies, the necessary data on which the program is 
to be founded. It should survey existing and proposed legis- 
lation and immigration procedures, with the view to facili- 
tating the entrance and residence of students from other 
countries by removing unnecessary restrictions upon such 
students and also with the view of extending privileges en- 
joyed by such students to trainees from other countries who 
come for training in industrial, business or government 
agencies. 

The educational institutions and agencies should provide 
information as to their resources and facilities. They should 
undertake to adapt their regular curricula to the students 
coming to the United States or organize other programs to 
meet the particular needs. Where possible, they should pro- 
vide some assistance to the students. 

The sponsors of this conference are authorized to organize 
a small provisional continuing committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of educational associations of the country. This 
continuation committee shall cooperate with officials ap- 
pointed by the government in the formulation of such a pro- 
gram. It should assist in formulating policies regarding an 
appropriate program. It should plan procedures for enlist- 
ing the resources of educational institutions and agencies 
making use of available experience and facilities. It should 
enlist public interest and support. 

The following were appointed a continuation committee: 


Esther C. Brunauer, 
American Association of University Women 
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Lindley H. Dennis American Vocational Association 
Luther P. Eisenhart National Research Council 
Willard E. Givens National Education Association 
Walter Hullihen National Association of State Universities 
George Johnson National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Roscoe L. West American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Stephen Duggan Institute of International Education 
Guy E. Snavely Association of American Colleges 
Paul J. Braisted The Edward W. Hazen Foundation 


The magnitude of the task is great and many problems require 
careful study, but a promising beginning has been made and 
further developments may be anticipated shortly. Programs de- 
signed to meet these new opportunities for international cultural 
cooperation should yield invaluable experience for expanding 
programs of international interchange of persons later on. 
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BOARD MEMBER, KEYSTONE OF PHILANTHROPY 


D. PAUL REED 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, INC. 


HILANTHROPY ranks in size as one of the big ten indus- 

tries of the United States. The capital assets of charitable, 
educational, religious and other privately supported organiza- 
tions, estimated to be well over $10,000,000,000, before the war 
were outranked in dollar value only by agriculture, railroads, oil 
and electricity. Accurate figures showing aggregate annual in- 
come are not available, but it is certainly well over $1,000,000,000 
—more than it took to run our entire federal government some 
thirty years ago. Part of this annual income is in dividends and 
fees, and part of it is in contributions. 

The volunteer board member is the keystone of this vast enter- 
prise. He occupies a unique position of authority in American 
life. Human beings, sometimes in desperate need, are dependent 
upon his activities. Professional staffs are employed by him and 
report to him. The general public contributes millions each year 
because it trusts him. Our tax-supported national, state and 
local governments recognize the special nature of his trusteeship 
by generally exempting from taxation the non-profit agencies he 
directs. 

The spirit underlying our philanthropy is even more important 
than its size. Through philanthropy we are able to implement 
the ideal of ‘‘doing unto others as you would that they do unto 
you.’’ Voluntarily, the more fortunate share with those less 
fortunate in time of need. By awakening public interest, and 
demonstrating usefulness, private philanthropy has also influ- 
enced greatly the advancement of governmental welfare work. 

The fact that the services and resources made possible by 
American philanthropy touch almost every one of us is not al- 
ways comprehended, even by those closest to it. True, human 
beings whose need is beyond their own resources have been its 
first concern. For them we have our many family and child wel- 
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fare societies, visiting nurse associations, convalescent homes, 
boys’ clubs, orphanages, homes for the aged and other welfare 
agencies. But philanthropy’s service reaches directly into the 
families of both rich and poor. Some of the readers of this 
article may have been introduced to this world in a philanthrop- 
ically established hospital, or may now be turning to one for care 
because of serious illness. Perhaps they or their children have 
played in parks or playgrounds made possible by voluntarily 
contributed funds. Perhaps they have benefited by the programs 
of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y.M.C.A,, 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A.; used philanthropically created libraries; 
attended an endowed preparatory school, college, university or 
professional training school. Many may be turning for recrea- 
tion and inspiration to museums of art, natural history or in- 
dustry, or to the subsidized performances of symphony orchestras, 
opera companies and ballets. And all of us are benefiting indi- 
rectly from the many non-profit research institutions in the fields 
of health, economics and social welfare. 

Responsibility for conducting all these important charitable 
and philanthropic activities centers in the individual board 
member. Usually he is on the board of a small organization, be- 
cause few individual charitable and philanthropic agencies are 
large. But the way he, and others like him, operate in this posi- 
tion of trust determines the quality of these broad services. 

All human institutions have their weaknesses—charitable and 
philanthropic organizations, among them. But their record, 
when viewed as a whole, has been one of notable achievement. 
Governing boards generally have been sound and effective, 
despite the fact that it is by no means easy to be a good board 
member. Many of our voluntary services are necessary because 
of social maladjustments, and the development and administra- 
tion of voluntary programs to deal with these maladjustments 
eall for creative thinking, individual initiative and group action. 

Why have the boards generally done so well? The answer to 
this question is important, for good boards may find in it a guide 
to the continued maintenance of high standards, and boards 
striving for improvement, a path to their goal. A brief answer 
cannot be complete, but certain vital factors are clear. 
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Ranking first in importance has been a high sense of personal 
trusteeship on the part of most individual board members. The 
roots of this are in the ethics and precepts of the religious groups, 
which originated and sponsored early American philanthropies. 
In this tradition good board members are expected to know by 
personal participation that the organizations which they serve 
meet a real need, and are responsible and reasonably efficient. 
They are expected to be interested, intelligent and willing to de- 
yote personal time and effort to the agency’s affairs. They know 
that they should be informed about priority needs in the general 
field served by their agency. They are firm and courageous in 
insisting that their organizations meet these needs effectively. 
They enforce full honesty and responsibility in fund-raising. 
They recognize that in a very real sense they have accepted a 
position in which they are their brothers’ keepers, in that their 
trusteeship is not on behalf of an organization or its staff, as 
such, but rather on behalf of the individuals they serve and the 
community which supports their service. In this knowledge, the 
good board member is humble. 

Another factor which has greatly influenced the quality of 
boards is the tradition of careful selection of new members. Vol- 
untary boards generally have within themselves the power to 
provide for the nomination and, in effect, the selection of their 
associates and successors. This process can and does operate in 
reverse: bad and incompetent boards may perpetuate themselves, 
sometimes necessitating outside community pressure for change. 

But where the tradition of careful selection is at its best new 
board members are chosen for several of the following attributes: 
willingness to work on behalf of others; reliability and responsi- 
bility; intelligence; leadership capacity; community respect; 
generosity ; knowledge of the community needs; specialized abili- 
ties such as in investment, administration, law, medicine, educa- 
tion, public interpretation. Because few board members can be 
experts on all phases of a program, good selection must keep in 
mind the desirability of a teamwork relationship—with ‘‘backs’’ 
and ‘‘linemen’’ in proper proportion and in the right places. 

Ranking next in importance to selection is the training of new 
board members, particularly in respect to tested policies and 
operations. Frequently this is almost an unconscious process, 
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achieved naturally through association with oldtimers on the 
board and with staff members. Some boards, however, have de. 
veloped a ladder of progression from committee to committee, 
leading to membership on the over-all governing body. 

Formal courses are rare as yet, and probably will not develop 
except as they are demanded by board members themselves. The 
need for them was described by Sidney Hollander, president of 
the National Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
and member of many other social welfare boards, at the 1939 
National Conference of Social Work: 


The factors involved [in board membership] are so vast 
and so intricate that, at best, we can achieve but a superficial 
understanding. .. . If special preparation is needed for 
social workers, why not for those who plan their programs 
and direct their agencies? Perhaps you think this is im- 
practicable? It is being done. Quite a number of agencies 
are now conducting special courses for prospective board 
members, and more will take up the plan as soon as we real- 
ize that present conditions involve not only a waste of human 
values . . . but also a great waste of money... . 

Many organizations today systematically use several kinds of 
supplemental aids to help board members discharge their board 
duties more successfully. Local councils of social agencies or 
their equivalents provide individual boards with that over-all 
view of a community’s needs and services which is essential to 
the wise planning of individual programs. Many national or- 
ganizations render specialized assistance to local agencies either 
affiliated with them or working in the same field. Board men- 
bers who take advantage of the opportunity to attend local, 
regional and national conferences are bound to have their own 
vision and knowledge enhanced through contacts with others in- 
terested in the same problems as they. Available also is a vast 
amount of literature, in the form of special reports, pamphlets, 
books and magazines. Judicious selection of the best and most 
pertinent material for circulation within a board has been 
found to be a useful method of keeping the members informed 
about current trends and issues. 

Backing up the American tradition which has set a high stand- 
ard of personal trusteeship for board members, dictated their 
careful selection, and emphasized provision for continuing edu- 
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cation, are a number of non-profit accrediting agencies, estab- 
lished to maintain standards, which exert practical pressures 
upon weak, incompetent or morally bankrupt organizations. 

In the educational field, for example, there are six or more 
regional or national associations which rate colleges in terms of 
their curricular equipment and educational standards. Many a 
college has mended its ways to gain desired recognition from 
them. The fact that many colleges and other organizations reg- 
ularly apply for foundation grants has had a useful ‘‘accredit- 
ing’’ influence, although most foundations probably would 
disclaim this as a major function. The American College of 
Surgeons regularly rates hospitals all over the country, thereby 
stimulating hospital boards toward high achievement. Despite 
the fact that their power depends primarily upon public opinion 
and the natural aspiration of boards for a high rating, these and 
other specialized agencies like them exert a more useful influence 
than is generally realized. 

In the widespread field of voluntary health and welfare there 
are advisory services readily available to almost anyone who may 
be asked to join a board or contribute to agencies or otherwise 
support them. In some 600 cities a community chest, or an affili- 
ated council of social agencies, gladly advises inquirers about 
local, national and international organizations. Information 
about local agencies is available from their own analyses: reports 
on the national and international agencies, other than religious, 
are obtained from the National Information Bureau, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., which was created to perform 
this function for chests and other organizations or individuals 
who take out membership. In some cities a somewhat comparable 
service is also available from the local Chamber of Commerce or 
Better Business Bureau. By using these services a person may 
accept membership on a board or contribute to an agency with 
assurance that he is not doing more harm than good. 

No panorama of American philanthropy would be complete 
without some very special attention to those derelictions by 
board members that are responsible for some of our ineffective 
agencies. Such agencies range in character of ‘‘badness’’ from 
incompetence to outright dishonesty. They are not so numerous 
in local communities, for most local agencies are members of 
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community chests and federations, which have, as one of their 
most important functions, supervision of the organizations re. 
ceiving their support. Questionable organizations at the na- 
tional level are more numerous than ought to be the case. At 
that level, because joint financing is rare, there are usually no 
simple means of accrediting our many good national agencies 
and at the same time warning the public against those that are 
of dubious value. 

The fact that we have bad philanthropic organizations is di- 
rectly attributable to indifferent, incompetent or bad boards, 
Perhaps few members of such boards ever intended to be in- 
different in their service, nor are many of them actually dis. 
honest. But their careless disregard of publicly accepted 
responsibilities permits and encourages both incompetence and 
dishonesty in organizations operated under their names. The 
error of their ways is quite likely to fall under one of three 
classifications. 

There is that conceited individual who considers himself solely 
as a prestige-conferring board member. He is a letterhead 
trustee, publicly prominent but privately inactive. Year in and 
year out, his name is headlined under the aura of altruism. 
What does he give the public in return for this specific trust and 
honor? Nothing. A theater manager who similarly headlined 
the name of Helen Hayes on his billboard would be forced to re 
fund money if she was not actually participating in the produe- 
tion. Why should we tolerate in philanthropy an ethical standard 
lower than that in the entertainment business? The letterhead 
trustee may not be aware that he is harboring under his wing 
a bad or fraudulent philanthropy and is apt to be most indig- 
nant if he is publicly exposed. But it was his business to know. 

Habitual inactivity on the part of a member of a board is 4 
positive rather than a negative evil. It is a betrayal of confi 
dence on the part of those the public should be able to trust. 

Then there are the many prominent individuals who delight 
in joining or sponsoring philanthropic organizations, primarily 
because of their enthusiasm for high-sounding purposes. They 
should be warned to ‘‘stop, look and listen.’’ Almost anyone 
possessing paper and pencil can write dozens of high-sounding 
purposes. The National Information Bureau was asked for re 
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ports on some 600 national philanthropies last year, and every 
one of them had a high-sounding purpose. Many of them, never- 
theless, were definitely substandard. A good philanthropic or- 
ganization must have more than a good statement of purpose. 
It must conduct an effective program to accomplish that purpose. 
Today, too often agencies presumably endeavoring to educate the 
general public or to render some kind of service to veterans are 
actually racketeers’ dreams. Without conducting any program 
beyond token advertisements or publicity, a promoter can and 
does fill his pockets with thousands of dollars in easy money. 
His most helpful partner in crime is the prominent individual 
who does no more than ‘‘lend his name’’ because of a naive belief 
in a high-sounding purpose. 

A third group are the board members who automatically as- 
sume that the other ‘‘good’’ people on the letterhead already 
have investigated the organization and determined that it is re- 
sponsible, honest and effective. The board members of this group 
do more than say ‘‘let George do it.’’ They assume that George 
has already done it. The National Information Bureau fre- 
quently has traced a whole series of board members to the initial 
presence of one Mr. Prominent Person who accepted membership 
on a board without checking up on the organization. Indeed, no 
less than an earlier President and a Vice-President of the United 
States have been counted among this group. Too late they dis- 
covered that they were the keystones of an unsound philanthropy 
which, because of their names, collected four-figure contributions 
from a number of deceived and irate citizens. 

The over-all record of America’s charitable and philanthropic 
organizations has been excellent, and in their achievement lies 
the highest possible tribute to the many voluntary board mem- 
bers. But there is room for improvement. If the members of 
boards who are ineffective were all to become first-rate board 
members, the immediate result would be a tremendous improve- 
ment in the work of the voluntary organizations—an improve- 
ment reflected in the enrichment of life for the many in our 
society who are the recipients of their service. On the board 
member depend these people, the contributing public and the 
community as a whole. 











A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION FOR THE POSTWAR 
WORLD FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE STATE 


FRED PIERCE CORSON 
PRESIDENT, DICKINSON COLLEGE 


I‘ the realm of postwar educational philosophy no one can, at 

this time, speak with finality. Professor Clark of the Institute 
of Education at the University of London epitomized the pros- 
pects in this regard when he said that ‘‘it is not for this gen- 
eration to know the settled peace and quiet effectiveness of an 
assured and straightforward education.”’ 

Our inability to speak with exactness concerning the shape of 
educational things to come even as regards a State Philosophy of 
Education for the postwar world is due to the possible effect of 
many factors in the situation which are not now evident. The 
social pattern of the postwar world is only embryonic at the 
present time. Circumstances forged out of immediate necessities 
may be contemplated in part, but not comprehended in whole. 
The political factors which will have a significant bearing upon 
postwar governmental educational philosophy and practice are 
subject to many possible changes between now and the recon- 
struction of the brave new world. The places of both the com- 
munistic and democratic forces will have to be determined. The 
political dominant theory within the victorious states at the time 
of the reconstruction will color the place, use and conception of 
education. And the voice of education on this expression of 
itself has yet to be heard in symphonic unison. 

There are, however, unmistakable evidences that a philosophy 
of education by the State for the postwar world will be both 
necessary and inevitable. 

Reconstruction cannot proceed without education. Moreover, 
the common people sense the value of education for the indi- 
vidual, and are demanding its provision in unprecedented 
amounts, not alone for the returning veterans, but also for on- 
coming civilian youth who, now at eighteen, have the power of 
the ballot in some states, and can, therefore, speak for themselves. 
A smaller but nonetheless powerful group see the necessity for 
a vital national and international philosophy of education because 
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they believe we are approaching the new day ‘‘at sea among 
imponderable factors which make up the greater part of those 
human relationships which are the basis of the security for all 
we cherish.”’ 

Other indications should prepare us to be ready for a more 
serious consideration of a state philosophy of education. The 
operation of the proposed bill before Congress for the provision 
of education for the returning war veterans will make some kind 
of federal philosophy of education necessary. States within the 
nation have their commissions at work on the problem now. One 
recently reported on the mechanics of postwar education by its 
state government, recommending fifty thousand scholarships per 
year, and twenty-two new state-supported institutions. Mr. 
Roosevelt issued the challenge for a restudied state philosophy 
of education in his Christmas broadcast when he said, ‘‘ We here 
in the United States had better be sure when our soldiers and 
sailors do come home they will find an America in which they are 
given full opportunity for education.”’ 

The educational world, and especially that portion of it repre- 
sented by the non-tax-supported institutions, is aware that an 
educational philosophy for and by the State is a serious concern. 
Some such philosophy is bound to emerge and have far-reaching 
effects. It has been the subject of much discussion by these 
groups. But up to the present time the chief attention has been 
given to the question: How will such a philosophy, recognizing 
the responsibility of the State for the education of its citizens 
and providing the means for fulfilling that responsibility, be 
administered? Will it be on an individual or college basis? 
Will it be operated by states or the federal government? Will 
it create new schools or use the existing ones? Will it produce 
in its administration a new political bureaucracy or turn to a 
non-political educational group? Will it be conceived as a social 
responsibility or an educational responsibility? These are the 
questions we most frequently debate as life and death matters 
for Independent Higher Education, and they are important, too. 
Let us make no mistake about that, nor treat such questions as 
of little consequence. 

Perhaps here, also, is a good place to remind ourselves that the 
present experiment in federal participation in education on a 
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wide scale can offer small comfort and only limited guidance since 
it is no sure criterion as to how a state long-range plan may work 
in the postwar world. The present experiment is conducted by 
the Army and Navy. Its objective is training, and not education. 
It was conceived in terms of military camps, not educational in- 
stitutions. It is short-range in its plan, not long-range. It deals 
chiefly with the technical, not the ideological, and its motive 
power is a current emergency, not a remodeled society. The 
War College, so called, is, in truth, an educational factory with 
a government contract, which operates, not as an integral part 
of the educational system of the College itself. Therefore that 
which is to come cannot be judged by that which we now have. 

There is another question concerning the nature and expression 
of any state postwar philosophy of education which should be 
raised. This second question, in my judgment, is far more in- 
portant than the question: How will it be administered? The 
second question asks the purpose of this state philosophy of edu- 
eation. What does it aim to achieve? What will be the result, 
if given a decade of educational influence and domination? 

The answer to this question has yet to be given because the form 
of a postwar philosophy for education by the State is still in the 
making, but the answer will depend upon the influences which 
dominate the formulation of a State-Philosophy. 

Already two points of view are taking form and are finding 
voices among educational personages. 

One argues for the control and administration of education by 
government for social and political ends, and is expressed by 
Alexander Meiklejohn. In his recent book, ‘‘ Education Between 
Two Worlds,’’ Doctor Meiklejohn has thought out his philosophy 
and it leads him to the conclusion that ‘‘schools and colleges can 
be and should be conducted by the State.’’ Therefore he becomes 
the able and persuasive protagonist for placing ‘‘the control of 
education, its planning and basic administration in the hands of 
a world state.’’ Every educator should study this book critically. 
It is both revolutionary and plausible, and its basic conclusions 
and contentions are due to appear in many forms as others at- 
tempt to formulate a postwar philosophy of education for the 
State. 

Doctor Meiklejohn conceives education as ‘‘the fitting of people 
young and old for the responsibilities and opportunities of citizen- 
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ship.’’ Education should move from the State to the individual, 
and not from the individual to the State. He defines the State 
as the best in us trying to control and elevate the worst in us, 
which is, you will observe, contrary to our common observations. 
He rejects the idea of the State solely as policeman or regulator, 
and advances the conception of the State as teacher and teaching 
as a governmental activity. 

He comes to his conclusion first by way of an denies and 
then through the revival of a discarded social theory. Through 
the dwindling belief in theology, the Protestant-capitalistic theory 
of education, he says, has disintegrated, and the ‘‘critical intel- 
ligence’’ and ‘‘objective disinterested judgment’’ of liberalism, 
characteristic of the theory, have lost their grip. He assumes 
that in the centers of influence there is widespread loss of relig- 
ious faith and with the loss of faith comes the discovery that the 
supposed divine sanction for the principles of freedom, justice, 
generosity and sensitiveness of intelligence never existed, though 
these qualities of thought and life are essential. The myth, he 
says, of divine origin and sanction for such principles as courage, 
beauty, truth, freedom, justice and honesty, is fading away. This 
he attributes to the adherence to Locke’s individualistic theory 
of education which held that the pupil should be educated for the 
saving of his own soul and for the making of his own career. 

But all men are brothers, in truth, Doctor Meiklejohn says, and 
the activities of intelligence are expressions of that kinship. A 
new basis for brotherhood must now be formed. Therefore he 
turns to humanism for the sanction, and to Rousseau for the cue. 
Now Rousseau held that the institution of human brotherhood is 
the State and not the church, and that the individual should be 
educated, not as an isolated individual, but as a member of a 
fellowship, a word synonymous with the State. Therefore in the 
ensuing social contract, the individual members give over to the 
State all that they are, all that they have, whether of rights or 
possessions, and the State uses them for the good of all. (Who 
in the State determines what the good of all shall be is not indi- 
eated.) But we must not forget, says Rousseau, that the indi- 
vidual has neither rights nor possessions to give except as they 
are bestowed by the State. 

Here, says Meiklejohn, we have the theory on which both 
modern society and modern education should be organized. Edu- 
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cation by the government then becomes ‘‘a radically sound prin- 
eiple.’’ Thus the conclusion—schools and colleges should be 
conducted by the government and all should be planned, con- 
trolled and administered by a world state equipped with authority 
and the power to enforce it. 

What does this do to independent education as we know it 
through our independently supported and autonomous schools 
and colleges? Doctor Meiklejohn says that ‘‘On the whole, the 
drift of circumstances is against them. Under current economic 
conditions private schools and colleges are almost inevitably the 
agencies of special privilege. They give to the few the privileges 
which are denied the many.’’ So they must go. 

His reply to the fear that under his theory the control of edu- 
cation by ‘‘the political party in power’’ might lead to the use 
of education ‘‘for furthering the political parties over selfish 
ends’’ is the example of the administration of our state universi- 
ties at present, concerning which he overlooks completely the 
fears of such men as Lotus D. Coffman, Late President, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who said that he observed with no little anxiety 
the continued and increasing pressure of the federal government 
to dictate the educational program of the country, and of A. G. 
Ruthven, President, University of Michigan, calling attention to 
‘‘certain administration procedures and evil practices making 
tax-supported institutions subservient to political influences.”’ 
Doctor Meiklejohn also ignores the safeguard to freedom from 
political influence upon the state schools which the strong body 
of independent schools now creates. But naivete reaches its 
highest flight when Doctor Meiklejohn says that by trusting and 
not suspecting public officials the happy results of complete free- 
dom and non-interference will be attained. ‘‘We have assumed 
that they need to be watched and to be kept under constant pres- 
sure by us’’ but ‘‘suspicion breeds trickiness and guile.’’ This 
point of view is, I am told, on the way to formation of a pressure 
group with headquarters in Washington. 

Let us now turn to another view of the relationship of the State 
to education in the postwar world, a theory not so completely 
enunciated as Doctor Meiklejohn’s, but sufficiently minute to be 
an indication of a philosophy of education for the State in the 
postwar world. It is suggested by the Catholic philosopher, 
Jacques Maritain, in his Terry Lectures, entitled ‘‘ Education at 
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the Crossroads.’’ At the very outset of his discussion he states 
his dislike for compulsion, and his distrust for world-wide mecha- 
nisms aiming at moral results, by which he does not mean oppo- 
sition to a program of education with international dimensions, 
but rather opposition to a philosophy which puts power to create 
and control inherently in a superimposed state. His suggestions 
for the relationship of education to the State in the postwar world 
begin also with a definition of education. It is primarily indi- 
vidualistic—for he says education consists in ‘‘helping and guid- 
ing man toward his own human achievement.’’ He conceived 
the education of man as ‘‘a human awakening.’’ The chief 
aspirations of man, he holds, are aspirations to freedom, not 
security or pleasure, and are satisfied only with inner and spiri- 
tual freedom. The goal of education is, therefore, ‘‘the conquest 
of internal and spiritual freedom by the individual person, or 
his liberation through knowledge and wisdom, goodwill and 
love.’’ In contrast to the state theory, Professor Maritain holds 
that ‘‘the essence of education does not consist in adapting a 
potential citizen to the conditions and interactions of social life, 
but it consists first in making a man, and by this very fact pre- 
paring a citizen.’’? Furthermore, the sanctions of truth, justice, 
courage, honesty, goodwill, etc., are divine, and from that source 
get their validity rather than from ‘‘enlightened self interest’’ 
or the humanistic sanction of Meiklejohn’s world-state. 

While he believes that the bourgeois individualism is done for, 
the problem now before society is to replace that individualism, 
not with collectivism of the beehive or totalitarianism, but a 
personalistic and communal civilization, grounded on human 
rights and satisfying the social aspirations and needs of man. 
If education is to prove sufficient for the postwar world, it must 
develop within the individual both the sense of freedom and the 
sense of responsibility, human rights and human obligations, the 
courage to take risks and exert authority for the general welfare, 
and the respect for the humanity of each individual person. 

Since this obligation of education involves a public interest, 
Professor Maritain points out that ‘‘the State cannot hold aloof 
from it, and its help, as well as its supervision, will be required.’’ 
Professor Maritain looks on the present scene realistically and 
ventures the prediction that many changes in the present status 
of colleges and universities will take place. He believes that the 
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number of educational institutions founded and supported by 
the State will probably increase. Normalcy and the status quo 
again for education are not possible. Changes will come. But 
the crucial questions are, what changes and by whom? 

Admitting a social obligation for education in the postwar 
world, Professor Maritain holds that it must not be bound by 
political authority, but rather aided by it in attaining its objec- 
tive; and while, in form, it may be aided and supplemented by 
the State, in essence it must be kept free. For the danger, he 
says, of a state initiated and dominated philosophy of education 
lies in the fact that it is likely to conceive education as producing 
and perpetuating the type, i.e., a Nazi, a Communist, or Economic 
Royalist, with no provision for growth beyond the type. (Rus- 
sia’s answer to those who grew beyond the type was the purge.) 
If the State initiated and dominated the educational philosophy 
and plan ‘‘education would become a function directly and 
uniquely dependent upon the management of the State, and the 
educational body an organ of state machinery.”’ 

Professor Maritain turns for an effective method for the maxi- 
mum use of education in the postwar world to the position that 
the body politic should regulate and influence education, not by 
way of the State, but through the spontaneous influence of a 
stable and all-pervading social and cultural order. It should 
spring out of the soul of group culture just as in America it 
always has. 

When the educational philosophy does spring out of the group 
culture, and differing group cultures within the larger groups, 
and is a true part of it, education does not need to be feared as 
an agency of special privilege. Nor does it need the obtrusive 
pressure of the State in order to help the effort of the body politic 
toward moral unity. He continues by saying that ‘‘the educa- 
tional body to the very extent that it is free and autonomous is 
bound by conscience to the common good.’’ Totalitarian meth- 
ods also are not needed in order to remedy our carelessness in 
defending and stressing our own democratic principles, for a 
revival of individual faith in the validity of these principles 
will do that. So, he concludes, for the sake of these very prin- 
ciples, education must remain the education of the man and the 
education for freedom, the formation of free men for a free 
commonwealth. 
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Somewhere within the range of these two positions, a postwar 
philosophy of education for the State will, I believe, develop. 
And the importance of the right philosophy cannot be over- 
emphasized. Society can ill withstand the destruction which a 
mistaken governmental attitude toward education would produce. 

So to the two questions already raised concerning the antici- 
pated state theory and plan of education in the postwar world, 
namely, what shall its nature be and how will it be administered, 
we raise a third question: Who shall design it? This question 
is fundamental and the most important of all. Obviously the 
development of this philosophy for the State concerning educa- 
tion should be in the hands of those who through knowledge and 
experience are competent and who by devotion to education itself 
have demonstrated that they can be trusted. It should be com- 
mitted to those who seek to serve education as an end, and not to 
those who seek to use education as a means. Privileged bodies, 
even among educational groups will seek to monopolize the think- 
ing upon this vital phase of postwar rehabilitation. But such 
commitment would obviously be a mistake no matter how tech- 
nically competent the small and privileged group may be. The 
task requires access to a broad base of thinking and experience, 
the contribution and reaction of all phases of the educational 
effort, and the measured judgment of persons in conference, as 
well as the statistical tabulations of formidable questionnaires. 

If the task is left to the politicians, the external pressures of 
paternalism, centralization, control, indoctrination and regimen- 
tation are likely to smother the heart of any vital and sound 
philosophy within the form of its expression. If it is left to 
social and political theories, education will again, as always under 
such conditions, degenerate into a tool for producing partisans 
rather than intellectually and morally free men. If it is left to 
popular demand, short cuts to vocational and technical training 
will be mistaken for the liberal education without which free men 
and free commonwealths are impossible. 

It is the number one task of all the custodians of the accumu- 
lated educational philosophy of the free nations of the world. In 
America, this group has earned the right to this assignment by 
the record of three centuries of successful provision for the crea- 
tive educational needs of a changing and expanding democratic 
society. 














UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


C. REINHOLD NOYES 


HE Universities Committee was organized something over a 
year and a half ago for the purpose of mobilizing the specially 
qualified public opinion of the faculties of our colleges and uni- 
versities upon the chief questions that face this country with 
reference to the postwar settlements. 


The procedure has been to establish local discussion groups 
among the several faculties and to present to them a careful 
analysis of each question, together with the chief proposals and 
the arguments pro and con for each. A rapporteur in each 
group then reports the conclusions arrived at, together with the 
chief grounds for these conclusions, and these reports are sent to 
the Central Committee. There they are consolidated into a gen- 
eral report, outlining the area of agreement, discussing the several 
areas of disagreement and analyzing any differences of opinion 
by district or by size and nature of the institution. These reports 
have been extraordinarily interesting, particularly since it is clear 
that a large proportion of each group and of all the groups that 
have expressed themselves are pretty well agreed as to the gen- 
eral line of policy that should be followed in dealing with each 
of these problems. 

Hitherto these general reports have been brief and, on account 
of lack of funds, have been issued in mimeographed form to the 
participating groups, to government circles and to a small list of 
subscribers. Arrangements have now been made with the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace to make more extensive 
general reports of the results of these discussions and to publish 
them in the series called ‘‘International Conciliation.’’ The 
result is that the discussions will now form part of permanent 
documents circulated to over 20,000 subscribers—a subscription 
list which has been building for thirty or forty years and doubt- 
less includes at the present time most of those institutions and 
persons, private and public, who are seriously concerned in 
international affairs. 
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About half of the original program or list of problems has now 
been issued and the remainder of the program should be com- 
pleted some time in 1945. Out of some 150 groups that have been 
formed for this purpose at various times in the last year and a 
half, a smaller number have been really active and a still smaller 
number have taken the trouble to send in adequate reports on 
their discussions. It is hoped that realization of the importance 
of these reports and of their greatly enhanced influence through 
the new arrangements for publication will lead to activating a 
good many dormant groups and to a large increase in the number 
reporting the results of their discussions. Moreover, it is not 
too late for any group, newly organized, to participate in this 
program from almost the beginning. The first issue of ‘‘Inter- 
national Conciliation’’ devoted to this purpose will contain re- 
ports of the first five problems. That will appear in June of 
this year. The time required to hold discussions and consolidate 
reports probably precludes reports of any new group on these 
first five problems. However, since the second number of ‘‘Inter- 
national Conciliation’’ will not appear until October or November 
of this year, there is plenty of time for any new group to take up 
the next five problems and have their reports included. As to 
all of the last half of the problems, which will not be finally re- 
ported on until 1945, there is, of course, entire equality of oppor- 
tunity among groups organized now and those that have been 
participating from the beginning. Moreover, the most difficult 
problems of all—those concerned with the nature and form of 
any international organizations to be set up—have been reserved 
to the last, for the reason that participating groups will have 
considered by that time the individual problems with which any 
such international organization would have to deal. 

Apparently this is the first and only important application of 
the democratic process for the purpose of discovering whatever 
consensus exists as to the most pressing and serious questions 
which this generation has faced. It gives an opportunity appar- 
ently offered in no other way for collective expression by those 
who have not been called into public service or have not seen fit 
to publish on their own account. This collective expression is 
already carrying great weight in important quarters and will 
doubtless carry more when, with their appearance in ‘‘Interna- 
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tional Conciliation,’’ the reports begin to reach a larger public. 
Of course, the more extensive and the more intensive this expres- 
sion becomes, the more influence it will have. To that end it is 
hoped to increase the number and the activity of participating 
groups. 

Institutions that have not yet formed a cooperating group or 
others that have groups whose activities might be revived or 
increased, are invited to communicate with Professor Leland M. 
Goodrich, Executive Secretary, Universities Committee, 40 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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THE NORTH TEXAS REGIONAL LIBRARIES * 
(A Book Review) 


CHARLES W. DAVID 
DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ON CE more the difficult, but hopeful cause of interlibrary co- 

operation has taken a step forward. In a region with a 
radius of about twenty-five miles and including the cities of 
Dallas, Denton and Fort Worth in northern Texas, there are 
four comparatively young and vigorous and rapidly growing 
institutions, namely North Texas State Teachers College, South- 
ern Methodist University, Texas Christian University and Texas 
State College for Women, which have been growing up beside 
one another very nearly without plan and with some inevitable 
rivalry. Their libraries, while in every case really inadequate 
to support the ambitious program of instruction of the institution 
served, reflect the same lack of plan and the same disconcerting 
duplication and rivalry. Now, on the initiative of the institu- 
tions themselves, an accomplished expert in library cooperation, 
the Director of the Joint University Libraries, Nashville, has 
been called in to survey the situation and propose a plan of 
cooperation. 

There is every reason to believe that the way had been well 
prepared for him and that a mass of significant data was willingly 
placed at his disposal and carefully sifted and organized to meet 
his needs. And so out of this survey there has emerged an am- 
bitious and inspiring comprehensive plan. The organization of 
the North Texas Regional Libraries, which he proposes, has al- 
ready been got under way, a mimeographed Union List of Serials 
in North Texas Regional Libraries, another of his proposals, is 
already in process of publication, and this in turn is to be made 
the basis for a planned and cooperative handling of the whole 
difficult problem of periodicals in the several institutions. Other 
planned cooperative features have to do with the acquisition of 

* An Inquiry into the Feasibility and Desirability of Developing them as 
a Cooperative Enterprise by A. F. Kuhlman, Director, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee. Peabody Press, Nashville, Tenn. 1943. 
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reference and bibliographical tools and with the upbuilding of 
government document, newspaper and manuscript collections, 
Another recommended feature is a union catalog of books to 
represent the combined holdings, present and future, of all the 
institutions embraced in the plan—provided the librarians and 
those whom they serve are really sufficiently interested in the 
regional library project to be willing to subordinate the immedi- 
ate interests of their institutions to the larger good of the region, 
Still another important feature which is designed to implement 
the whole regional cooperative program is the appointment of a 
director of libraries who would serve all four institutions and 
who, without supplanting their librarians, would be given author- 
ity to plan the development of the library resources of the region, 
especially for graduate and research work, to supervise the prep- 
aration and operation of the union catalog and to seek to improve 
the use of the available resources in the programs of instruction 
and research in the colleges and in the adult education of the 
community. While the cooperative plan is mainly concerned 
with the four educational institutions that have been named, it 
also embraces in a secondary way the important public libraries 
of the area. 
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VITALIZING LIBERAL EDUCATION 
(A Book Review) 


GILBERT W. MEAD 
PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


PRESIDENT HENDERSON (Antioch) is convinced that lib- 
eral education has failed. This is the primary assumption 
in his book.* Under the stress of war, he says, ‘‘it is thought of 
as a useless luxury which, in war terminology, is expendable.’’ 
This he explains by accepting the assumption that it has failed 
‘to do more than play a luxury role in society.’’ He tells us, in 
his opening paragraphs, that while ‘‘human life has reached a 
dynamic stage . . . liberal education, with its head buried in 
the sands of the past, is unable to recognize the tremendous forces 
at work and their significance in the march of human progress.’’ 
If President Henderson’s purpose is to raise academic blood- 
pressures, and evoke discussion, his success is certain. For years 
one of the boasts of the American liberal college has been that its 
products have taken proud places in the forefront of all worthy 
endeavor. Mr. Henderson dismisses this claim with a sentence, 
“Even more tragic is the ineffectiveness of liberal education in 
producing leadership.’’ At the moment, this will sound strange 
to Senator Barkley’s old Emory College, to Madame Chiang’s 
Wesleyan and Wellesley, to the Vassar of Captain Mildred Mc- 
Afee, the Alma of Secretary Knox, and the Yale and Harvard 
undergraduate colleges of Secretary Stimson and President 
Roosevelt. 


However, Mr. Henderson’s purpose is not to prove his stand 
on that point. He assumes it. The purpose of the volume is to 
develop his plan for so vitalizing the corpse that it will fit his 
definition of liberal education—‘‘an education that tends to pro- 
duce a liberal individual—the person who, because of his per- 
spective of history, his critical observation of contemporary so- 
ciety, and his understanding of social dynamics, helps to 
facilitate needed change in the world.’’ 


* Vitalizing Liberal Education by Algo D. Henderson. Harper and Bros., 
New York: pp. xii, 202. $2.50. 
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To achieve this aim, the author tells us, liberal education should 
be made available to all who have the essential qualities of intel. 
lect and personality. Their education should be related to the 
living realities of life. 

Possibly there will be wide agreement with the expressed aim 
of producing persons who can work competently at specialized 
problems in their individual fields, but who can also relate their 
studies to achieving a broader purpose of life. 

In the re-vitalizing process, ‘‘the college as a servant of s0- 
ciety’’ is required. The student must be intelligently guided 
and should develop greater personal and social effectiveness. The 
counselors must be wise, capable and interested. 

In the ‘‘vitalized liberal college,’’ it is suggested that the cur. 
riculum ‘‘should be focused around the study of the vital prob- 
lems of society,’’ as, for example, housing, relief administration, 
community health, local politics and government, industrial pro- 
duction, agriculture, engineering, disease control, problems aris- 
ing from habits and customs, morals, individual and group psy- 
chologies, industrial organization, regional planning, economic 
planning, population control, educational opportunities and 
world order planning. This is a suggested four-year curriculum 
in vitalized liberal education. 

Such education must be for action—it must be dynamic. To 
this end the campus must be looked upon as a laboratory in life, 
and the living and learning of the student a daily test in that 
laboratory. The logical extension of this is into a program of off- 
campus experience directed by the college advisers. One will 
learn about the world by living contact with it and the student 
will find a vocational bent which he may follow to a life’s work. 

There is, inevitably, much of Antioch College in the vision of 
the perfected vitalized liberal college which we are adjured to 
make a reality. 

We are a little startled to encounter also the solemn admonition 
to ‘‘correct the provincialism in outlook which prevails in the 
American College, by studying other cultures contemporary with 
our own.’’ There are those who believe this is already being done, 
and not as a recent discovery. 

In the preface, the author declares that the book is ‘‘aimed to 
arouse discussion.’’ The aim will be easier to achieve than will be 
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the gaining of agreement on many of the fundamental assump- 
tions. Agreement with the sweeping condemnatory premises 
would make easier acceptance of the methodology of rehabilita- 
tion. The virtues and ideals of Mr. Henderson’s plans of educa- 
tion may be accepted without assuming that they grow out of the 
total failure of what America has long been calling liberal edu- 
cation. Possibly the ‘‘corpse’’ isn’t quite dead yet, and might 
prefer to have something to say about its own re-vitalization. 





BREAKING THE ACADEMIC LOCK STEP 
VITALIZING LIBERAL EDUCATION 


(Book Reviews) 


HARRY J. CARMAN 
DEAN, COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


ESE two volumes* are among the latest additions to the im. 
posing list of books on American education recently published 
by the House of Harper. They are added evidence, if such be 
necessary, of the fact that perhaps never before in the history of 
the United States has the public, and particularly members of the 
teaching guild, been so concerned with all phases of education as 
at present. Especially is this true of higher education where 
the critics have turned their heaviest artillery on the liberal arts 
college and its supporters have responded with no less heavier 
salvos. These attacks and counterattacks range all the way from 
the experimental programs at Chicago and St. John’s to publica- 
tions either stoutly defending institutions dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of general education or just as stoutly relegating them 
into the limbo of the obsolete and useless. 

The authors of each of the volumes here reviewed are in com- 
plete agreement that the liberal arts need to be vitalized but 
are poles apart as to how this should be accomplished. Doctor 
Aydelotte, Director of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton and for many years President of Swarthmore College, 
believes that the essence of liberal education is the development 
of mental power and moral responsibility of the individual. He 
would provide every student opportunity to develop his talents 
as fully as possible. To this end he would have our institutions 
of higher learning select the intellectually best and most ambi- 
tious students and expose them to a more severe program than 
the average or run-of-the-mill student. In other words, he would 
break the academic lock step which, in his opinion, characterizes 

* Breaking the Academic Lock Step by Frank Aydelotte. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1944: pp. xiii, 183. 

Vitalizing Liberal Education by Algo D. Henderson. Harper & Bros, 
New York, 1944: pp. xii, 202. 
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instruction in so many of our American colleges and universities. 
He would break this lock step because it is standardized, routin- 
ized, time-wasting and not sufficiently challenging; because it 
makes for atrophy, docility, mediocrity and stultification. To 
break this academic lock step Doctor Aydelotte would sift out 
the wheat from the chaff in the student body and develop a sys- 
tem of honors courses for the more intellectually gifted. Indeed, 
the greater part of the volume here reviewed is concerned with 
various aspects of honors work as conducted in England and in 
the United States. Doctor Aydelotte expresses sympathy for the 
Chicago plan and believes that even the secondary school may 
benefit greatly by adopting many phases of the honors method. 
In a concluding chapter he attempts, by citing accomplishment 
in the graduate school as a yardstick, to measure the product of 
the honors system. 

President Henderson of Antioch College is no less interested 
in vitalizing liberal education than is Doctor Aydelotte. Starting 
with the premise that for half a century the liberal arts cur- 
riculum has been losing ground and that liberal education has 
failed to do more than play a luxury role in society he draws 
upon the rich educational experience of Antioch College and upon 
his own intellectual acumen to formulate, what seems to him 
to be, the aims and purposes of a liberal education and the in- 
structional methods by which these can be realized. 

President Henderson agrees with Thomas Jefferson that so- 
ciety should search out its intellectually superior young people 
and prepare them for leadership in a democracy. This is just 
another way of saying that liberal education should be both ob- 
jective and functional and should, as the President of Antioch 
says, get away from the notion that its purpose is purely ‘‘cul- 
tural’’ in the older sense. This reviewer agrees with President 
Henderson that the right kind of liberal education should facili- 
tate needed change in the world and help to advance contempo- 
rary culture. President Henderson also believes that education 
should have an ethical purpose. ‘‘We need to educate for the 
good life which in turn must be determined experimentally.’’ 
Education, he also holds, should help ‘‘bring the democratic way 
of life to fuller realization.’? He would not have our institutions 
of learning cloistered halls for the training of ‘‘gentlemen’’ who 
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do not deign to soil their hands with honest toil but places where 
talented and disciplined minds explore for new knowledge and 
new methods, speculate upon possible new goals, formulate new 
ideals and help determine future social direction. 

The twenty-six chapters of this volume not only stimulate 
thought but present also a program for vitalizing liberal educa- 
tion far different from that suggested by Doctor Aydelotte. For 
the person interested in bettering our educational methods these 
are must books. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


EDAR CREST COLLEGE reports that ninety-eight per cent 
of their unmarried graduates in the class of 1943 have positions. 
This is due partly to the vocational guidance work at the college 
through a battery of diagnostic tests, such as the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Women and other aptitude examinations, to 
predict possible success in such careers as secretarial, teaching or 
social work. Chemistry was the field in which all seniors had 
positions before graduation. Demand was great for students 
who would take places in the fields of business education, govern- 
ment work and teaching. 


ENTRE COLLEGE celebrated on January 21, 1944, the 125th 
anniversary of the signing of the charter. The speakers on 
the program, which was given over WHAS, Louisville, were Act- 
ing President James H. Hewlett, Simeon S. Willis, Governor of 
Kentucky, and Fred Vinson of the class of 1909, former Associate 
Justice of the United States Court of Appeals and now Economie 
Stabilization Director in Washington. 


JN COLUMBIA COLLEGE there has been established the Dean 

Hawkes Memorial Fund, the income of which will be used to 
maintain undergraduate scholarships in memory of Herbert E. 
Hawkes, who died on May 4, 1943, in his twenty-sixth year as 
Dean of the College. In announcing the establishment of the 
Fund the Committee says: ‘‘No more fitting tribute to a man who 
devoted his life to the service of students could be imagined than 
to create the Dean Hawkes Memorial Scholarships. During his 
lifetime, the late Dean constantly stressed the importance of 
scholarships for worthy students. Now, we who esteem him can 
keep him memory alive by assisting the boys to become men—the 
cause to which he dedicated his life.’’ 


ENISON UNIVERSITY has received a gift of $55,000 from 
the trustees of the estate of the late Ida Frances Doane, to 
be used as endowment for the care of the William Howard Doane 
Library and the Life Science Building. The latter building 
bears Miss Doane’s name. 
387 
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LLARD UNIVERSITY has received $500,000 for endow- 
ment purposes from the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church. 


AMILTON COLLEGE is taking steps to assist its alumni in 

the services in making postwar plans; such assistance to take 

the form of an alumni-sponsored Job Advisory Service, under 
the direction of Sidney B. Bennett of the administrative staff. 


[-LDNOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY announces a gift of 

$30,000 to its andowment fund by Hugh S. Magill, alumnus 
and trustee. It has received also from another friend, who has 
given liberally in the past, a gift of $115,000 for the building of 
a woman’s dormitory. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE will conduct a boys’ aviation sun- 

mer program this year for youths 14 to 17 years of age, in- 
elusive. Facilities used for the training of more than 1,000 Army 
aviation cadets during the past year will be utilized and members 
of the faculty certified by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will be the instructors for both the elementary and advanced 
program. 


(QCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, through funds made possible by a 

recent gift to the college, announces a seminar, led by Sir 
Norman Angell, March 16—April 13, 1944, on ‘‘The Public Mind 
and Tomorrow’s Problems.’’ An Institute, made possible by 4 
special grant to the college from the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, was held on March 18, 1944, on the topic 
‘“Where Do We Go From Here?’”’ 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY has been given $25,000 by Mary Hill 
and Gerard Swope for the establishment of a loan fund, a 
memorial to Mrs. Swope’s mother. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY has received a bequest of $1,350,000 

from the estate of the late Henry E. Sever, a Chicago pub 
lisher. The money will be used to establish the Sever Institute 
of Geophysical Technology. 
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OUTHWESTERN in Memphis has obtained from the General 
Education Board of New York $25,000 for its expanded music 
department during a five-year period which began August 1, 
1943—payment to be made as needed on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
as sums are provided by Southwestern and its friends for the 
same purposes. 


GOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY (Texas) has received from 
Mrs. Mary Weed Fletcher, an alumna, $10,000 for the estab- 

lishment of a loan fund, preferably for students in the Lower 

Division. 


E UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA has just received 

from Paul J. Kruesi his magnificent home on Fourth Street 
without any reservations as to how it may be used or whether it 
may be sold for endowment purposes. The gift is a memorial to 
Myra Smartt Kruesi. The University has recently received an 
anonymous gift of $10,000 for postwar development. It also an- 
nounces that the annual Sustaining Fund Campaign for $35,000 
was over-subscribed during the month of February. 


(THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY announces a gift of 
$5,530 from the Keeneland Association. 


E UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO held a conference on 

‘*Mexico’s Role in International Intellectual Cooperation’’ in 
connection with the commencement exercises held on February 
24-25, 1944. The conference was sponsored by the School of 
Inter-American Affairs of the University of New Mexico and the 
Institute of Latin American Studies of the University of Texas. 
At the conclusion of the conference five honorary degrees were 
conferred on distinguished Mexicans by the University. 


E UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO has received 
a special grant of $250,000 from the Province of Ontario to 
enable the University to undertake research in certain fields and 
to enlarge its program of instruction in several departments 
upon which urgent demands are being made by men returning 
from the active services to resume their undergraduate training. 
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The University has also recently received from Mrs. W. E, 
Gartshore of London a gift of $100,000 to establish a foundation 
for research in Industrial Medicine in memory of her father, the 
late John McClary. The Board of Governors has appointed as 
Dean of Medicine, Group Commander G. E. Hall, formerly of 
the staff of the Banting Institute, Toronto, to succeed Dean F, 
J. H. Campbell who retires from office at the close of the session 
of 1943-44. A number of friends of the University are con- 
tributing generously to the fund for the erection of a new 
Armouries-Field House. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. Vincent J. Flynn. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. Blake Ragsdale Van 
Leer, dean, Consolidated Colleges of Engineering of the 
University of North Carolina and North Carolina State 
College. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. George A. Bowman, super- 
intendent of schools, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Peter A. Brooks, 
head, Missouri Province of the Jesuit Order. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. J. R. Cable, asso- 
ciate professor of finance and banking, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Raymond §S. Hau- 
pert, professor of Biblical languages and literature. 

Saint Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota. Joel Stanislaus, head, 
classical language department. 

State Teachers College, Brockport, New York. Donald H. Tower, 
director of training. 

University of Nevada, Reno. John O. Moseley, dean of students, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George W. McClel- 
land, provost. 

Whittier College, Whittier, California. William C. Jones, head, 
department of political science and public administration, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 
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